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HE Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated as a scientific society in 1941 under the laws of 

the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its primary objective is “the promotion of scientific investigation of 
the principles controlling the relations of human beings to one another, and the encouragement of the wide 
application of these principles to practical problems.” 


Services 

With the establishment of central offices, the Society is undertaking to provide informational services to 
members. These include the maintenance of a roster of those working in the field of applied anthropology, an 
up-to-date record of research facilities and projects, a file of current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 
of research and fellowship funds. 

Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 
tions, in particular with agencies of the Federal Government. In order to obtain the services of one con- 
sultant or more, any organization, whether Federal or private, may contract with the Society to undertake a 
survey or other study and the Society in turn employs the consultants. An arrangement of this kind is mu- 
tually advantageous, since it is difficult for private individuals to enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies in the past have been the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department 
of the Interior and the United States Department of State. 


The Clearinghouse for Research in Human Organization was established for the purpose of keeping 
members in close touch with current research projects in all of the fields of human organization. The services 
of the Clearinghouse are available to all members of the Society who wish to find out if others are working on 
research similar to their own, that they may profit from an exchange of ideas and experiences, and avoid 
unnecessary duplication. The Director of the Clearinghouse publishes the quarterly, Human Organization Clear- 
inghouse Bulletin. 


Meetings 

The Society holds its own annual meetings as well as meetings held in conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed to encourage members and others working in the field of applied 
anthropology to develop a common practice and point of view and to share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions at the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology in Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 
Organization. 


Publications 


A quarterly journal, Human Organization, is published by the Society and is devoted to the presen- 
tation of research results in the several fields of specialization of the members. It also provides a summary 
evaluation of the literature from the point of view of the needs of the practitioner, and a continuing descrip- 
tion, by the editors, of the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 


The quarterly, Human Organization Clearinghouse Bulletin, is an invaluable aid to anyone working in the 
fieid of human organization. Both research in progress and published research are presented in systematic and 
analytical reviews under the headings of institutions and professions. The reviews are cross-indexed for easy, 
rapid reference. 
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Editorial 


Applied Anthropology 


(Editor’s Note: Because of the number of requests re- 
ceived from members and, particularly, non-members of the 
Society, for a definition of “applied anthropology,” we are 
publishing with minor changes an editorial that first appeared 
in the Fall, 1950 issue of Human Organization). 


It often comes as a surprise to us to realize that the term 
“applied anthropology” is not self-explanatory. Although the 
Society has been in existence for 15 years and has been pub- 
lishing a journal for over 14, the meaning of the word “ap- 
plied” and, for that matter, of “anthropology” itself, does 
not seem to be clearly understood. 


There is, of course, the popular misconception that an- 
thropology consists either of measuring heads (physical an- 
thropology), or digging up ruins (archaeology), each of which, 
by the nature of the operations through which it obtains its 
data, is an independent discipline. But beyond this, there is 
still a great deal of confusion about just what the anthropol- 
ogist is concerned with—confusion that is not decreased by 
reading out-of-context statements of many anthropologists. 


Sometimes one gets the impression that the anthropologist 
is interested only in something called “culture,” existing as 
a kind of ectoplasmic substance, independent of the people 
who use the objects and processes of which the “culture’’ is 
constituted. Yet if one applies the practical test of looking 
at what the anthropologist does, and not at what he says, 
one finds that the material he collects in the field has to do 
with the relationships of people to one another, and particu- 
larly with these relationships as they combine into organiza- 
tions and constitute the varying types of institutions—family, 
economic and political, religious and associational—that make 
up a society. 





But the anthropologist approaches these problems of hu- 
man relations, of human organization, from a broader point 
of view than do most other investigators working in this 
field. He does this for historical (and largely accidental) 
reasons, and not from any theoretical bias, at least at the be- 
ginning. In the past he was normally a one-man expedition 
and, until 20 years ago, limited his field of research to non- 
European peoples, so he had to combine in one person all the 
sciences dealing with man. He tried to obtain information 
about his subjects’ physical and physiological characteristics, 
their history (archaeological, traditional and written), the 
structure and vocabulary of their language, and as complete 


a description as possible of their institutions and ways of 
doing things. Since he and his fellow anthropologists were 
making field studies of a wide variety of peoples, he very 
readily developed a comparative point of view and became 
interested in isolating the factors that produced the diversity 
of custom and conduct as reported from every part of the 
globe. This comparative point of view was both contem- 
poraneous and historical. He endeavored to analyze culture 
change as it took place in time, and his major theoretical 
conflicts were organized around this problem. 


As a field man, he tried to record accurately and com- 
pletely what he saw and heard, and to back up his descrip- 
tions of technological and ceremonial activity with the ac- 
tual objects used. Because of this emphasis on careful 
recording, he tried to describe everything he could, the need 
being made more poignant and dramatically urgent by his 
knowledge that he might be the last observer to see the people 
in their pristine ways before the onrushing European civil- 
ization made them almost unrecognizable. As a result, he 
unconsciously escaped the paralyzing tendency of the other 
sciences dealing with man, to set up deductive systems on a 
logical basis, to manipulate abstractions rather than to build 
up inductions from experience. 


This emphasis on field work, on observation and descrip- 
tion, was the first great strength of the anthropologist. His 
second, derived from his one-man expedition tradition, was 
his habit of seeing man as a whole (to use what is now almost 
a trite phrase). Consequently, he was able to examine the 
interdependent and mutual relationships of all the factors 
influencing human organization. His third advantage was 
being of necessity dumped into a comparative point of view. 
Every theory he came upon had to be tested against materials 
from a wide variety of cultures. He was not caught in the 
trap of basing everything on the evidence from one single 
civilization as has been the case, with minor exceptions, in 
all of the other disciplines. The restrictions imposed by the 
comparative point of view did not make him very productive 
of conceptual schemes, neither did it make him very happy. 
But the mass of accumulated data provided a healthy bucket 
of ice water whenever he started to get too big for his boots. 

As a consequence of these ways of operating and of think- 
ing, the anthropologist derived three basic tenets which pro- 
vide him with the beginnings of a conceptual scheme. 


First, he regards man as a biological organism, a member 
of the primate order and, therefore, one whose behavior must 
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be explained in terms of physiological principles. Explana- 
tory concepts based on the essential otherness of man are 
inadmissible in his view. 


Second, he believes that both “personality” and “society” 
(which to him do not represent a dichotomy) are the re- 
sultants of the mutual adjustments of individual organisms 
to one another, which comprise their systems of relations. 


Third, he regards as the decisive factor in the differen- 
tiation and growth of these social systems (and of the per- 
sonalities within them) the constraints and limitations im- 
posed by the techniques, patterns of activity and their 
associated symbols that result from man’s adaptation to the 
environment, and together comprise what the anthropologist 
calls “culture.” Culture consist, then of habits, routines, to 
which man is conditioned. It provides a complex interplay of 
environmental and technological influences that shape and 
control the institutions that provide the emotional environ- 
ment within which each individual must achieve some state 


of balance. 
* * * * 


The “applied” in the term “applied anthropology” is some- 
thing of a misnomer if a comparison is made with the physical 
sciences. It might be inferred by one knowing little about 
anthropology that the applied anthropologist, like the en- 
gineer, is adapting generally accepted laws to specific prac- 
tical situations (for example, the laws of classical mechanics 
to the design of a machine). But the facts of the situation 
are quite different. First of all, only the field techniques and 
the general point of view we have outlined in the foregoing 
were introduced into a variety of organizations in our society 
by administrators who were conscious of the weaknesses of 
other approaches. It was believed that the often unhappy re- 
sults obtained by much administrative action might be alle- 
viated if decisions took into consideration all the factors that 
are looked at in anthropological study. Such a point of view 
was too limited to be entirely effective in the concrete case; 
the anthropologist’s bias towards describing what happens 
soon involved him in trying to predict what might happen. 
In fact, at the present time, the applied anthropologist is 
interested primarily in understanding the process of change 
in human relations; or, to state it in another way, he is in- 
terested first in the description of change, and then in the 
isolation of the principles that control it. By necessity, this 
leads him to an examination of the factors that restrict the 
possibilities of change. But this concern is necessarily sub- 
ordinate to his major objective. 


Many anthropologists, who perhaps would not call them- 
selves “applied anthropologists,” may, of course, also be 


interested in change. But, in general, the magnitude of a 
classical anthropological field investigation is such that the 
resulting descriptive accounts deal with a status quo—a cross- 
section, or almost micro-section—taken at a particular time 
interval. Studies of change are only incidental, and often 
accidental, and are not pursued as the primary concern of 
the field worker. However useful for other purposes these 
classical studies may be, they do not provide (directly at 
least) uniformities that will enable us to make more accurate 
predictions. This is particularly true since the applied an- 
thropologist prefers to restrict his accounts of change to a 
relatively narrow time canvas. He wishes to describe the 
actual occurrences of change in specific relations between 
specific people and, consequently, vast historical panoramas 
that become the fashion from time to time are far removed 
from his research interests. 


Limiting himself to the study of change as he does, the 
applied anthropologist is particularly interested in situations 
where the experimental introduction of change is possible. 
He recognizes that much can be learned by the observation 
of processes of change over which he has no control. He 
knows there are many cases where, for one reason or another, 
the experimental approach cannot as yet be used. Where pos- 
sible, however, he would like to conduct experiments, and 
that is why most research work in applied anthropology 
gravitates toward areas where the experimental approach can 
be used. 


In business and industry, in government, in psychiatry, and 
in social work, the question is constantly being asked: “The 
situation seems to be thus; suppose we do so and so, what 
will happen?” In all of these areas, experiments are being 
conducted daily, and, whether explicitly or not, they are ex- 
periments in human relations. It is here that the applied 
anthropologist finds his laboratory, where careful observa- 
tion will enable him to obtain a mass of data on experiments 
that achieve both positive and negative results. As his capa- 
city for analysis and prediction (and his reputation) in- 
creases, it becomes more and more possible for him to design 
experiments and to supervise their implementation. He does 
this as a consultant or advisor, or he may actually be able 
to carry out the experiment himself as administrator, thera- 
pist, group worker, or the like. Whatever his role, provided 
he maintains his research interest foremost and describes the 
experiment, he is adding to our knowledge of change and, 
ultimately, to our ability to control change rather than to 
be at its mercy. For this reason, appiied anthropology might 
more properly be called experimental anthropology, and it 
is to make this meaning of the term primary that the Society 
and Human Organization are dedicated. 
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Change and Organization 
in Rural Ireland 


Ralph Lane* 


Present day concern with food supplies, especially in the 
face of the uncertain balance between food and growing 
population and its relation to international unrest, directs 
our attention immediately to those factors which in any way 
prevent dynamic agricultural development. Such barriers may 
be largely technical in character, that is, they may ultimately 
reduce themselves to the problem of introducing to under- 
productive areas the latest in machinery, fertilizers, or meth- 
ods of rotating husbandry. Nevertheless, it would be fool- 
hardy to assume that the obstacles end on that level. Mass 
dissemination of information concerning new techniques alone 
will not solve what may be a problem woven into the social 
and economic structure of many areas of the world. 


The resistance offered to change in production techniques 
in rural patterns of living, and accompanying attitudes, are 
only too well known to those who have attempted to intro- 
duce reforms in agriculture throughout the world. Of recent 
years we have, perhaps, focused our major attention on the 
great land masses of the Orient, Africa, and South America, 
since the inequities in consumption patterns and the weight 
of traditionalism in agrarian social and economic structures 
seem so glaringly encrusted with the force of many centuries 
of custom. There is no reason to assume, however, that these 
areas have a monopoly on institutional inhibitions to produc- 
tivity: witness the existence of a dust bowl area in our own 
society, the heritage of rapine methods of farming pursued 
in a society which did not put too much emphasis on con- 
versation programs. 


Among all the nations in the Western family of nations 
Ireland presents an almost unique situation relating to agri- 
cultural structure. The caloric consumption per capita in 
Ireland is among the highest in the world, yet agricultural 
production has exhibited almost no variation in the secular 
trend. Naturally it is this rate of change, or lack of it, that 
indicates institutional patterns. 


In underdeveloped areas, static production is generally as- 
sociated with a high rate of population growth, complicating 
solutions to productivity problems by the worry of distribu- 


* Dr. Lane is presently with the United States Information Agency 
in Kabul, Afghanistan. This article is based on research carried 
out by Dr. Lane for his Ph.D. thesis. 


tion. Ireland, on the other hand, has been able to sustain 
its high level of food consumption per capita by draining off 
what would be surplus population in a steady stream of vol- 
untary emigration. 


This emigration, sapping as it has potential vital mem- 
bers of the consumer and labor force, operates as a further 
deterrent to internal expansion. There has been a general 
exodus from the nation as a whole, almost exactly matching 
the natural increase of population (the population in thou- 
sands in 1937 was 2,948 and in 1951, 2,958). Meanwhile 
there has been a substantial trend away from the rural areas, 
the population of Dublin having doubled itself in roughly 
30 years. Whether this migration is to be interpreted as a 
“push” given by the situation within the rural areas, or the 
“pull” of Dublin or of the large Irish populations outside 
of Ireland, seems to be relatively beside the point for our 
purposes. The important thing to be remembered is that not 
all areas or types of localities contribute equally to this mass 
movement. That is to say, all indications point to the fact 
that the least prosperous areas and the small farm locali- 
ties are most vulnerable to the attractions of emigration. Table 
I presents the differential picture clearly. 


This differential rate of emigration can, as we have said 
above, leave those high emigration areas in a relatively static 
state. Looking at it the other way around, however, the static 
situation produces the uneven exodus. Therefore, if we are 
concerned with the relationship of food and population, it is 
not enough to admonish the emigres to return to their native 
settings and to rely on their demand to stimulate output. If 
we are to be realistic we must consider the present state of 
husbandry and continued emigration as manifestations of what 
Arensberg and Kimball, in Family and Community in Ireland, 
have called a “master social system.” 


There is general agreement that at the present time three 
types or categories of farmers may be distinguished in rural 
Ireland. These generally conform to an acreage division as 
follows: 


less than 30 acres. 
30-100 acres. 


over 100 acres. 


Small farmers: 
Medium farmers: 
Large farmers: 


~t — 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PERSONS BY SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS AT WORK 
ON VARIOUS SIZE HOLDINGS FOR SELECTED YEARS 


No. of Persons (000) by Specific Occupation 


Size of FARMERS RELATIVES LABORERS 
Holding 1946 % diff. 1936 1946 %diff. 1936 1946 % diff. 


1-15 a. 50.3 —20.0% 48.3 30.3 —37.0% 4.0 3.1 —23.7% 
15-30 71.30 — 2.5 66.1 54.2 —18.1 8.2 7.0 —14.7 
30-50 55.6 + 3.9 54.5 49.1 —10.0 14.3 14.1 — 1,3 
50-100 °45.3 + 5.1 48.5 446 — 8.1 27.2 284 + 4.4 
100-200 18.5 + 5.7 20.1 188 — 6.7 23.8 24.9 + 4.7 
Over 200 5.7 — 1.7 5.8 54 — 7.0 19.7. 21.3 + 8.1 


~~} — 


A glance at Table I indicates that the medium farmer is 
tending to become the modal farmer. Previous census figures 
sharpen this view. The figures themselves tell us very little 
about the implications of this shift for Irish agriculture. One 
frequently-heard comment in Ireland is to the effect that 
the medium farmer is simply the small farmer writ large. 
Indeed, the unchanging levels of agricultural production 
would tend to confirm this. If we examine the patterns sur- 
rounding each of these categories, however, they appear to 
differ in kind rather than simply in quantitative terms. 


Two of the types referred to have persisted right down to 
the present time, and to the extent that they have dominated 
the rural and national scene they have been the major re- 
sistance to change. At one extreme is the “small farmer” who 
has less than 30 acres; at the other, the “rancher” of gener- 
ally over 200 acres. The small farming economy is almost 
entirely either ‘cottage farming” or devoted to cattle produc- 
tion. In the first case he is subsisting; in the latter, the cattle 
he raises find themselves eventually grazing on the lands of 
the other extreme type, viz., the rancher. There they are 
fattened and are usually exported in the live cattle trade 
with Britain. 


The Small Farmer 


Arensberg and Kimball have described, as well as Arens- 
berg’s own earlier study The Irish Countryman, the system of 
the small farmer as it obtained in one area, and there is 
reason to believe that it was fairly generalized. It will be 
remembered from their description that the small farmer, 
and until recently he has been the modal farmer, handed 
his holding on intact to one of his sons, usually the eldest. 
The son who remained on the farm married relatively late 
in life since his parents’ position was firmly entrenched. 


The total pattern of social relations with reference to the 
social structure of the small farm was imbedded in this 
kinship pattern. The farm was looked upon as an element 
intimately related to a form of social relations, and its func- 
tion was to provide the means of livelihood while maintain- 
ing at the same time this pattern of kinship relations. In 
other words, the farm was not conceived as an economic 
element to be exploited for maximum production; rather it 
was viewed as a constant element in a kinship whole. There- 





fore, it was not to be manipulated, modified or adjusted to 
provide the greatest amount it could produce; it was to be 
kept stable as the focus of a family system. The motivation 
at work was not that of the entrepreneur, but that of the 
traditional family member. 


Consequently, the problem of feeding a potential increase 
in population has been met in Ireland not by improving the 
farm system to get better production, but by emigration of 
what would be surplus population. Other sons could and 
were expected to emigrate. Subdivision of property, the only 
asset the father might pass on to his heirs, has been consid- 
ered virtually impossible since the Famine of the 1840’s. Prior 
to that time it had apparently been feasible since the potato 
made survival possible, at least as survival was then defined. 

It is especially significant that emigration (and apparently 
the excess of deaths caused by the Famine), which drained 
from the rural areas the surplus population that might have 
provided the impetus for change, antedated as a process the 
land reforms of the 19th century, or those the present Irish 
government has instituted since the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
1922. Emigration as an alternative economic outlet was 
simply part of the social fabric. 


It would appear that efforts to enable the tenant to own 
his own farm might introduce a new motivation that would 
prompt him to produce, but this has not been so. Among the 
small farmers, laborers, and migrants, successive Land Acts 
have attempted to provide an equitable basis for land tenure. 
It is clear from the statistics that a new class of landowners 
has not been created automatically. As can be seen in Table I, 
those who had smaller holdings have either left or have 
moved up a step in the size-of-holdings scale. This seems 
important since it means that ownership has not fostered a 
motivation characteristic of the entrepreneur but has simply 
reinforced the kinship group in its position of dominance. 


To explain this more fully, it is necessary to recall that 
the system of landed estates existed in Ireland until the 
Treaty. However, the 50 previous years had seen the gradual 
transformation of this system from one of legal ownership 
by the British landlords to one of dual ownership, whereby 
the tenant became a purchaser of the land he occupied over 
a long period of time. Each of these legislative concessions 
might be considered a victory for justice, but viewed from 
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the perspective of social change these fiats did not substitute 
a new pattern of communal organization as they gradually 
eliminated the landlord and his agent. 

The point should be stressed that the change from the 
position of tenant to owner, even of a more substantial hold- 
ing, in a system which put no emphasis on individual initia- 
tive or community responsibility would not give the individual 
a particular sense of independence or confidence. Thus, the 
relative lack for the farmer of what we may call horizontal 
social interaction, that is, consciousness of kind or class ex- 
cept in very negative terms, seems to have been characteristic 
both before and after the break with England. 

The British apparently developed the rural areas only as 
plantations; they did not generally foster the building of 
rural towns beyond the level of providing minimum services. 
Since the Treaty, this situation has not been altered material- 
ly, though signs of change are to be noticed. In those areas 
in which the small farm predominates, as Arensberg and 
Kimball noted, the countryside has been relegated to the 
agriculturalist. The incidence of other occupations than 
farming has been especially low. The towns which service 
these areas have been scarcely more than markets. The pro- 
portion of retail shopkeepers is one of the highest in Europe; 
professionals resident in the rural areas include the doctor, 
solicitor, teacher and priest. 

All of this suggests the lack of autonomy of these units as 
foci of social interaction. This is not to say that the towns 
are not an integral part of the rural scene but, rather, that 
the landlord-tenant relationship tended to cut across the 
lines that were established between the farmer and the towns- 
man. 

The effect, again, was that the tenant had no feeling of 
identification or relationship with a rural community or 
locality larger in scope than the immediately surrounding 
confines of the kinship system. Similarly, the landlord’s in- 
terest in his estate was not in terms of its role in a local 
community but rather its position in the over-all British 
order. Thus, the failure of the Irish farmer to evolve a 
desirable form of rural organization is to be understood as 
simply the continuation of a pattern of interaction that had 
existed in substantially the same form at least since the days 
of the Potato Famine of the 1840’s. Around this situation, 
or perhaps we should say in view of it, the Irish farmer had 
built a system of familistic interaction which remained in 
equilibrium and was only fortified or reinforced by the legis- 
lative transformation. 

It should be clear that the small farmer has been con- 
cerned with maintaining a traditional form of relationship 
rather than using the farm for production in the spirit of the 
entrepreneur. This resulted in his being isolated from any 
form of cooperative social or productive activity with any 
unit larger than his kinship group. There has never been a 
vital community, larger than the family, to act as a focus of 
cooperation, motivation, or change. 


The Rancher 


At the opposite end of the socio-economic scale, that is, 
among the ranchers, the situation also appears to be un- 
altered. Although the social structure in which the rancher 
operated was far different from that of the small farmer, 


his approach to the use of his farm was not that of the entre- 
preneur. He, too, viewed his farm as an element in a pat- 
tern of social relations. As long as the farm supported this 
and enabled him to continue his own style of social behavior, 
he was not concerned about change. 

Like the small farmer, the background of the rancher 
pattern has its origins in the pre-Treaty period. As a general 
rule, the British landlords did not treat their demesnes as 
business enterprises. That is, the demesne was not worked 
by the title holder, and his sons were usually launched in 
other vocations. Why they failed to do so would seem to 
have reference almost entirely to the perspective of their 
position in the English social structure. One can imagine 
that as a class they behaved pretty much as the landlords we 
have come to associate with any or all of the European 
countries. 

Further, the type of husbandry encouraged by the British 
had the deterrent effect of not demanding a competitive ap- 
proach. Perhaps too much could be made of the leisurely 
pace of the cattle-grazing economy as a resistant to change. 
However, it does appear that in combination with disinter- 
estedness in productive enterprise on the part of both land- 
lord and tenant, this particular arrangement abetted the 
maintenance of a status quo. Certainly the agricultural statis- 
tics reveal the essentially unchanging aspect of the system. 

That is not to say that cattle fattening could not employ 
more intensive techniques and industrious workers. On the 
contrary, the fact that other countries endowed with similar 
agricultural conditions, notably Denmark, Holland, and New 
Zealand, are reported to be places of bustling rural activity 
and prosperity is frequently brought to public attention in 
Ireland. We should realize from this that the determining 
role of the social system is highlighted even more. 

The continued importance of this form of husbandry, de- 
spite the disappearance of the landlord class as the ruling 
class, is evident from the current agricultural statistics which 
show that the proportion of pasture to tillage has remained 
relatively the same in the secular trend. In addition, these 
proportions have resisted change even where-concerted efforts 
have been made on the part of the government to increase 
the tilled acreage. 

This latter point suggests that the economic basis of inter- 
action from the small farmer to the rancher is still rein- 
forced in the social systems surrounding each type. It is 
somewhat more difficult to determine the extent to which 
the current ranchers, in perpetuating their role in the econ- 
omy, have preserved the Ascendancy outlook on life. No study 
has been made in that area and there are no figures avail- 
able that would make the relationship clear. We can only 
piece together some of the evidence at hand. 

As Arensberg and Kimball have shown, large estates in 
every county serve as receivers of cattle from the small and 
medium farms, but the central eastern bloc of countries, which 
has rich grasslands and is close to the port of Dublin, domi- 
nates as the final fattening area. 

This same central eastern bloc was the area of the great- 
est English settlement and influence, that is, it is included 
in what is known as the Pale. It is probable that the former 
“landlords” continued on as “ranchers” after they lost po- 
litical control, since it is in this “land of peace” that Anglo- 
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Irish families still remain and where the demesnes or parks 
are most numerous. Also, the farm units are characteristically 
large. 

On the large farms the number of paid laborers is higher 
than on either the small or medium farms, which, at least 
theoretically, would leave the owner free to pursue the role 
of the fox-hunting squire. Thus, the Hunt Club still ap- 
pears to be an important center of social activity for the 
substantial holder, as evidenced both by the number of horses 
for amusement in the grazing areas and by the newspaper ac- 
counts of the activities of this group. 

At one time religion was one of the items in the way of 
life which marked this group off from the small farmer, the 
former being mostly Protestant. Again, no accurate picture 
can be given but it is probable that substantial numbers of 
the large landholders are still Protestant. The mistake should 
not be made, however, of assuming that being Protestant 
automatically orients the individual to this way of life. Prot- 
estant contribution to national independence movements and 
to more recent domestic problems has been outstanding. At 
the same time, Protestants are rarely found in the small 
farmer category. Their position as part of the upper class is 
embodied in such current phrases as “West Briton” and 
“County.” Meanwhile, Catholics have apparently ascended 
to this class both by acquiring large holdings and by emulating 
the patterns of the landed gentry. 

The dominance of the landed class in the status scale is 
not done away with simply by political fiat unless some sub- 
stitute or replacement emerges. It is clear from the export 
figures that the economic importance of the ranchers, abso- 
lutely and relatively, has changed very little. This is in spite 
of the fact that the various Land Acts have deprived them 
of property and economic measures of the Irish government 
have been partially directed against them. 

Aside from their vital role in the economy they have been 
able to set the style, so to speak, in a society which has been 
predominantly rural. This style has not been entrepreneurial. 


The Medium Farmers 


Thus far we have been concerned with showing what has 
been the character of the agricultural community in Ireland. 
In presenting the picture we have described an essentially 
static structure; static in the sense that it has not carried 
within itself any forces of change. Nevertheless, it should be 
noted in Table I that the continued flow of emigration which 
has drained the rural population for over a century has been 
selective. On the one hand, the small farmer has been dimin- 
ishing in importance, and, on the other, the medium farmer 
is looming in importance. 

Sheer increase in size of farm, however, does not change 
this relationship. The emergence of the medium farmer in- 
volves a qualitative change in relationship to the rural com- 
munity. The medium farmer is characterized by a type of 
interaction which tends to create a community to which the 
farm family becomes related. 

Not only has the emigration been selective as to the size 
of farm, but in that process it has been regionally selective. 
Thus, not only does the medium farm become the modal 
farm, but a particular type of husbandry is highlighted. The 


small farming subsistence and the large farm grazing patterns 
are being replaced as dominant by the medium farms, generally 
devoted to dairying or to intensive tillage. The departures in 
social interaction thus represented are seen to be two-fold in 
character: 


1. Those derived from the attributes of the medium farm, 
which is generally a dairy farm but may also be one 
of intensive tillage. 


2. Those related to the historical character of the regions 
in which the medium farm is dominant, i.e., the push 
into the “hinterlands” of towns, with their more differ- 
entiated structures. 


The departures of the first order are centered around the 
fact that both the dairy farmer and the tillage farmer have 
found themselves making contact more frequently with those 
outside the kinship group. Disposal of product alone would 
demand this contact. Crops and dairy commodities require 
more continuous exchange of goods and services than is im- 
plied in the sale of cattle at the infrequent cattle fair. 

This contact is specifically exemplified in the case of the 
Cooperatives of the IAOS, in existence in Ireland since 1884, 
which are mainly creameries but also cater to the intensive 
tillage farmers. A situation results in which the relationship 
of farmer to town begins to show the characteristics of a 
rural community. 

More than frequency of contact in this new geographic 
order, the nature of the contact is important. The bargaining, 
an important ritual in the cattle fair, is replaced by the precise 
calculations of numbers of bushels and of butter-fat content 
of milk. If the [AOS has not achieved a cooperative Utopia 
in Ireland neither has any other movement or enactment. It 
has, however, provided the basis for a type of interaction 
conspicuously lacking in the small farm or rancher type 
existence. 

It is significant that other organizations, those devoted to 
specialized production, that have survived to the present have 
built upon the foundations to which the [AOS contributed a 
pattern of unity. For example, the Beet Growers Association 
has most influence in the environs of the four sugar-beet 
factories located in tillage areas. The tests to determine sugar 
content made by this Association on the sugar beet delivered 
to the refinery are precise and exact, a factor which is almost 
unknown in the haggling and speculation of the local produce 
markets described by Arensberg and Kimball. 

The implication of all this is, of course, that the medium 
farmer does not view the rural town simply as a service center 
or as a place to be visited for the occasional cattle fair. Rather, 
he finds that he has continuous business there, business of a 
nature which does not rely on traditional rituals but which 
is rationalistic in emphasis. 

Items of the second class of departure from the traditional 
mode are those related to regional type. The areas where 
dairying and tillage farming predominates are also the areas 
where the medium farm is typical. Not only has there been this 
regional concentration of the medium dairy or tillage farms, 
but in these same areas the rural towns of Ireland take on a 
different character. The important point concerning them is 
that in recent years they have begun to expand somewhat, 
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under the impetus of industrial development. They have been 
much less affected by the depletion of emigration than the 
immediately surrounding rural areas, and far less so than the 
areas which are relatively bare of urban settlement.! 


If we now combine our observations of the characteristics 
of the medium farmer and the area in which he is located 
we are ready to consider the implications. The medium farmer 
stands in a mid-position, vis-a-vis two opposing orders. In one 
direction he faces the demands of the kinship system; on the 
opposite side he encounters an order which treats the holding 
as an enterprise and in which status is determined for the 
farmer by productive use of his holding. 


The farmer has been and continues to be unable to ignore 
obligations in the family order in the way his city or emigrant 
cousin can. To amplify this, the individual who migrates from 
the rural areas into Dublin finds himself in a context in which 
the emotional ties or tugs of kinship rapidly lose their in- 
tensity. If he feels “homesick” at first, he, or at least his 
children, soon discover that the achieved statuses of the 
urban situation replace those ascribed in the rural family. 
The farmer, however, comes continuously up against the cold 
fact that the holding is intimately bound up with kinship 
organization. 


At the same time the social structure of the larger pro- 
vincial towns has less of a traditional orientation ; its activities 
are more and more industrial and entrepreneurial in char- 
acter. The individual who has extended his sphere of occupa- 
tional relationships beyond the patrilocal confines of the 
kinship system, as is the case of the medium farmer, discovers 
the need for recognition in this new mode. 


In this new involvement the medium farmer meets a whole 
new set of values to which adjustment must be made. Spe- 
cifically, he finds that occupational status depends less on his 
place in the traditional kinship order and more in terms of 
the rationalistic criteria of production associated with the 
wider rural community. 


The New Organizations 


When he does look beyond the kinship system, the medium 
farmer must have some meaningful way to express his accept- 
ance of the values of the wider community. Two organizations 
have appeared on the rural scene since the end of World 
War II, specifically among these same medium farmers, 


1. The reason farmers go in for dairying or tillage, as opposed to 
cattle-raising or subsistence, is both a geographic and historic cir- 
cumstance, rather than something to be pinpointed as a decision, 
resting on an observable, socio-psychological base, in the present. 
Specifically, the subsistence area, mostly to the north and west, is 
generally rocky and infertile. Also, this is the area in which indi- 
genous populations crowded themselves as a refuge from the suc- 
cessive waves of invasion. When the English took over, this was 
the area which literally was “beyond the pale” (the area of British 
influence). The dairying and tillage areas were apparently devel- 
oped under the English “plantation” system, and they were it 
seems conducive topographically. The cattle-raising areas of the 
east-central region were not turned into more intensive husbandry 
since that apparently would have interfered with the leisure activi- 
ties, specifically hunting, which were the pursuits of the upper 
gentry. Actually, the entire system seems peculiarly welded to the 
British economy. The Irish simply inherited the pattern. It will be 
seen from Table I that the farmers have not moved up in acreage; 
the small farmers, or at least their relatives, have dwindled in 
number, and the medium farmers have simply amassed more land. 


who are attempting to foster dynamic agricultural develop- 
ment, viz., Muintir na Tire (People of the Land) and Macra 
na Feirme (Young Farmers Clubs), Their rise has been 
almost meteoric; their greatest success has been among the 
medium farmers. 


Whatever the manifest purpose of these organizations, it 
seems that they serve the latent function of providing the 
farmer with the symbols of the new order in which he finds 
himself. The author chose one of these, Macra na Feirme, 
for an intensive study of its role in offering a meaningful 
way for the farmer to express his acceptance of those values 
which surround scientific husbandry. Thus, in the literature 
the organization sends to prospective members, in the pub- 
licity the organization receives in the national press, and in 
the discussion programs of the branches, these values are 
constantly stressed. Such maxims as “The wise man makes 
hay with the grass that grows under the other fellow’s feet” 
are typical expressions with which the farmer in this situation 
is presented. 


Field observation of Macra indicated that there is a con- 
tinuous preoccupation with prestige among members, even 
though the organization is formally educational in purpose. 
This is manifested in such items as the importance attached 
to the success of the branch’s annual dance and to the fre- 
quent publicity branch activities receive in the local news- 
papers. 

It should be cautioned, however, that participation in 
Macra na Feirme is not to be judged as a case of conferring 
prestige on the individual performances of the members. The 
Macra member finds himself involved, on the one hand, in 
an unchanged kinship structure, but the situations he meets 
in his relationship with the town become influential in the 
decisions he makes relating to acceptance of innovations in 
agricultural techniques. Preservation or reinforcement of the 
kinship unit may still be a goal in his general value-orientation, 
but the new involvement demands new modes of activity 
to do so. 


All of the observations in the field point to the fact that 
the medium farmers are as committed to preserving kinship 
relationships as the small farmers. The small farmers did 
not look to, or interact with the wider community and, con- 
sequently, they did not contact the bearers of innovation; the 
medium farmers accept the innovations with which they come 
in contact because they aid in maintaining the integrity of the 
kinship unit and at the same time assure its status in the wider 
community. Until they found this alternative way of satisfy- 
ing needs that are embedded in the social structure, the me- 
dium farmers in rural Ireland, like farmers in many parts 
of the world, resisted changes that might have disrupted the 
family. 

Finally, it should be clear that the mere presence of new 
ideas and techniques in a society is not a sufficient explanation 
of how they will come to be accepted throughout a society. 
The members of a society are interested in the way innovation 
might affect the system of social relationships in which they 
are involved. These, then, are the conditions in terms of which 
change is accepted or rejected. Unless these factors are taken 
into consideration by those who wish to innovate, they will be 
continuously perplexed at the resistance they meet. 
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The Role of the Psychologist in 


Medical Edueation and Practice: 
A Challenge Posed by Comprehensive Medicine 


Joseph D. Matarazzo* 


In a previous article (10) an attempt was made to review 
recent developments in medical education which have re- 
sulted in a new philosophy of medical student teaching. The 
term most often used to designate these developments is 
Comprehensive Medicine, a substitute for the term Special- 
ized Medicine which characterized the preceding era in medi- 
cal education. This latter was an age in which teaching was 
compartmentalized along departmental lines and the various 
teachers concentrated on one or another diseased organ or 
body system with little or no overlap. The result was to lose 
sight of the patient as a unique individual. To this extent 
medical education provided an inaccurate preview of future 
medical practice for the young physician in training. Lack of 
instruction in the role of social as well as other psychological 
factors in illness was the major undesirable feature of this 
otherwise successful era. 


Several years ago a number of widely divergent influences 
in the American medical scene seemed to converge; the 
result, Comprehensive Medicine, has been an explicit recog- 
nition that health and disease represent complex bio-social 
processes, and that the many advances of the medical, physi- 
cal, and social sciences no longer make it possible to teach 
medicine as it had been taught only a few years earlier. 
Today there are more and more indications that disease and 
health are no longer considered defined points; rather, they 
are felt to represent relative conditions either of which may 
be influenced by the degree of a person’s adaptation to the 
stresses and complexities of his environment or by his innate 
potential for health. 


The purpose of the present article is to examine the cur- 
rent (as well as potential) role in these developments of one 
group of behavior scientists—psychologists. Many aspects of 
the discussion, however, apply also to colleagues in related 
disciplines, such as anthropology, sociology, and so on. 


* Dr. Matarazzo is with the Department of Psychiatry, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and Harvard Medical School. 


From the review presented in the earlier article (10) one 
is struck by the almost complete absence of psychologists, as 
a professional group, in the developments which characterize 
the Comprehensive Medicine era. Watson’s review of the 
history of clinical psychology (13) and the brief reviews by 
Dennis (2) and Jacobsen (6) of the role of psychologists 
in medicine all indicate that before 1940 only an occasional 
psychologist left his academic gowns and ivy walls to join 
the staff of some hospital, or to make a scientific contribution 
which would reflect itself in medical research. Following the 
second world war, when American psychology left its aca- 
demic heritage and professionalization expanded, the growth 
of the heretofore young field of clinical psychology mush- 
roomed. The psychiatrist, psychologist and social worker team 
which worked so well in military life joined forces in order 
to meet the similarly complex problems of civilian health 
and welfare. Medical school departments of neuropsychiatry, 
in keeping with these developments, appointed a number of 
clinical psychologists to their staffs.! 


A recent survey by Mensh (11) for the Education and 
Training Board of the American Psychological Association 
revealed some interesting data about these medical psycholo- 
gists. Mensh sent questionnaires out to 56 of the 72 four- 
year medical schools and seven two-year basic science medi- 
cal schools in the United States. Forty-five of these 56 
schools responded to the query—a response of 57 percent of 
the 79 schools. Of these 45 schools answering, 36 schools 
reported having psychologists on their staffs, nine reported 
having none. The school catalogues of the remaining 34 
schools which either were not queried or did not return 
the questionnaire were examined. Twenty-two of these non- 
sampled 34 schools listed psychologists on their staffs. If these 
22 schoools are included with the 36 schools out of 45 who 


1. An occasional clinical psychologist was appointed to a medical 
school position in the 1930’s. This handful represented a recognition 
of individual abilities rather than a recognition that psychology, as 
a profession, had a contribution it could make to medicine. 
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reported psychologists on their staffs, the total, 58 indicates 
that 73 percent of the medical schools in this country cur- 
rently engage the services of one or more psychologists. The 
36 schools in this group indicated they have a total of 143 
psychologists on their medical faculties, while the catalogues 
of the remaining 22 schools indicated a total of 112 such 
psychologists. Thus, these 58 schools engage 255 psychologists 
on their faculties. 


Mensh analyzed the characteristics of the psychologists of 
the 36 medical schools which indicated that they had psy- 
chologists on their staffs. These questionnaires revealed that 
of the 143 psychologists so employed, 80 hold full-time posi- 
tions. This figure is considerably less than one percent of 
the current membership of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. In terms of academic rank, 66 of these 143 psycholo- 
gists have titles of instructor or higher, while 47 of the 80 
full-time psychologists hold such rank. The breakdown for 
these 47 full-time psychologists is: Professor, six; Associate 
Professor, 15; Assistant Professor, 13; and Instructor, 13. 


The majority of the 143 psychologists in this group are 
young, 73 percent having earned their highest degree in the 
past decade. While most of them hold a Ph.D. degree (80 
out of 143), a considerable number (42) hold a Master’s 
degree, and a few (13) hold only a Bachelor’s degree. There 
was no degree listed for eight of the respondents. These 
latter figures may be misleading, however, since a number 
of the AB and MA psychologists are probably still working 
toward their doctorate. 


Meush’s survey indicates that the activities of these medi- 
cal school psychologists do not differ much from the func- 
tions performed by their counterparts who work in other 
psychiatric facilities (VA hospitals, state and private hos- 
pitals, military installations, etc.). 


Thus, like other clinical psychologists, the psychologist who 
works in a medical school devotes most of his time to: 
1) psychodiagnosis and personality evaluation, 2) research, 
3) psychotherapy, and 4) teaching. The teaching done is 
also more or less traditional: courses are offered to psychiatric 
residents, graduate students in psychology, nurses, and occu- 
pational and physical therapy students. There is this differ- 
ence, however, in 31 of the 36 schools sampled: psychologists 
do some teaching of medical students and, in five of the 36 
schools, they participate in the teaching of medical interns 
and other professional students. 


The extent of this teaching of medical students and medi- 
cal interns appears to be minimal, however. From personal 
correspondence with a number of the psychologists who 
teach, the present writer has learned that in only a few medi- 
cal schools does the psychologist have full responsibility for a 
course. In general, the extent of the psychologist’s participa- 
tion has been to give one or two lectures in the first-year 
course in psychiatry, and to demonstrate psychological testing 
in the clinical years. 


This then is our challenge. Are we prepared to take a 
more active role in the changes now being effected in medical 
education? As psychologists working in medical schools, 
whose graduate training has fostered the methods and habits 
required for independent thinking, research, and teaching, 


have we not a responsibility to participate in the transmission 
of the Comprehensive Medicine philosophy to the medical 
undergraduate? Are we not a discipline which has much to 
offer toward the success of this new program? Can we not 
participate even more actively in the challenge psychiatry 
has accepted? Since, traditionally, the subject matter of psy- 
chology has been the means learned by man to cope with his 
environment, are we not therefore eminently equipped to 
integrate our knowledge with that of the other disciplines, 
and thus join in the transmission of this knowledge to the 
physician of tomorrow? 


Furthermore, medical educators have been saying for years 
that medical education should place more emphasis on the 
liberal arts, the humanities, and other non-specialized sub- 
jects. Is psychology not a discipline which has something it 
can offer in the liberal education of the medical under- 
graduate? 


Several schools of medicine in this country have on their 
staffs an occasional anthropologist, sociologist, or even phi- 
losopher. However, the number of these social science col- 
leagues is relatively few. In all probability they do not total 
the 255 psychologists which Mensh’s survey revealed. This 
may be due in large measure to the fact that psychologists 
find themselves ‘‘on the scene” because of their strong affilia- 
tion with psychiatry (i.e., their clinical practices discussed 
earlier). Despite the fact that we are on the scene, however, 
it is evident that psychologists have not yet met the challenge. 


The subject matter of the medical undergraduate cur- 
riculum which Norman Cameron outlined as “basic for the 
professional training of the physician of tomorrow” (which 
has been described in some detail in the last issue (10) in 
the proceedings of the recent Ithaca Conference concerning 
psychiatry and medical education), included such topics as 
personality, perception, learning, emotion and motivation, 
language and thought, normal development, growth and 
maturation of behavior, and attitudes. From this semi-official 
statement of the American Psychiatric Association and the 
Association of American Medical Colleges,.it is apparent 
there is much psychology can contribute in the reorganized 
curriculum which characterizes the new era in medicine. 


It is not only in medical education that the new epoch 
in medicine offers a challenge to psychology. It can be as- 
sumed that the combined efforts of the newly-developed 
teaching programs will result, for the layman as well as for 
the physician, in a more sophisticated attitude toward illness. 
With this sophistication will come a number of further chal- 
lenges to the psychologist. One of these challenges will be 
the extension of his clinical-psychodiagnostic procedures (so 
important in psychiatry) to the rest of clinical medicine. 


There are already currents in this direction. In recent 
years, the psychologists on the staff of the Washington Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, to take one example, have been receiv- 
ing an increasing number of referrals from internists, plastic 
surgeons, endocrinologists, obstetricians, neurosurgeons and 
other medical specialists. In one case a gynecologist wanted 
to know if the ovarianagenesis in an 18-year-old patient of 
his was associated with any ascertainable psychological dys- 
function. Without hypothesising any cause-effect relation- 
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ships, the psychologist was able to indicate that the interview 
and standardized test responses of this young girl were typical 
of a younger and therefore more immature girl. Further- 
more, she showed a marked “scatter” or discrepance in level 
of attainment from one subtest to another on intellectual 
tasks which typically elicit “even” performance in healthy 
controls. The pattern of this “scatter” as well as her over-all 
performance was not unlike that of known brain-damaged 
patients. This information was of considerable help to the 
gynecologist. 


Psychological evaluations of a number of endocrine pa- 
tients has curiously revealed a similar “scatter” or uneven- 
ness in abilities. A 16-year-old boy with adreno-cortical dys- 
function, for example, was found to have the vocabulary and 
verbal skills of a person of superior intelligence; at the same 
time, he was able to perform no better than a mental defec- 
tive in arithmetical reasoning, associative learning, and skills 
requiring visual-motor coordination. One of the questions the 
endocrinologist asked the psychologist was, “Should this boy 
be allowed to go hunting and also drive an automobile?” 
The opinion offered was that, despite his superior potential, 
the patient would probably not be able to master tne com- 
plex skills required for these two ventures but that he should 
be tried in both under reliable supervision. A follow-up two 
years later revealed the patient had been able to master 
neither skill despite considerable practice. 


Surgical science has introduced a revolutionary method of 
revival of cardiac arrest cases in the past few years (4). An 
internist recently asked one of our staff psychologists to 
evaluate a 44-year-old woman whose heart had stopped for 
10 minutes and on whom a thoracotomy had been performed. 
The patient had been delirious and confused for 12 days fol- 
lowing this procedure, but now appeared alert and well- 
oriented and seemed to show no residuals of her previous 
confused state. The summary of the psychologist’s report 
read: “The patient appears in excellent psychological func- 
tion following thoracotomy. What little deficit is present 
will probably afford her minimal difficulty.” This finding 
confirmed the clinical impression. There have been other 
cases, however, where the psychologist found residuals of 
trauma which had not been clinically visible and which could 
only be ascertained by techniques utilizing objective, stand- 
ardized procedures. 


These are only a few examples. Psychologists will be called 
upon in greater and greater numbers in the future to apply 
in other medical areas the skills they have used so effectively 
in work with their psychiatric colleagues. Before psycholo- 
gists can accept the opportunities to extend their skills to these 
areas a grave responsibility faces them both as individuals 
and as a profession. 


The writer has been working full-time in a medical setting 
since 1949, This is a relatively short time, in terms of experi- 
ence, but represents a moderate length of time in this field 
when one considers the few years the psychologist has been 
on the medical, as distinguished from the psychiatric, scene. 
Experience has taught him that psychologists must modify 
their methods, and especially their language, before they can 
hope to make a contribution in this new field. 


A psychologist who wants to learn in a very few minutes 
(all of our psychology internes go through this experience) 
the value of his current techniques (Rorschach Test, T.A.T., 
Wechsler-Bellevue, etc.) should present a psychological re- 
port to a psychiatrically unsophisticated, but scientifically 
critical, fourth-year medical student, biochemist, professor of 
medicine, endocrinologist, or some other colleague who can 
be easily found around a large medical center. The state- 
ment, typical of the many to be found in the usual psycho- 
logical report, ‘““This patient is a passive-dependent person 
with latent hostile impulses,” will ordinarily stimulate the 
question, “Why?” This query is due not to any lack of ap- 
preciation of the psychologist’s skills but rather represents 
the current practice in the medical sciences. Medical men, 
especially scientists in large medical centers, are used to this. 
They are constantly being critical of themselves and the 
work of their colleagues, for they realize that on their find- 
ings rests the responsibility for a human life. Neither the 
subject matter of psychology nor his present training pro- 
grams have prepared the psychologist for this attitude or 
“set” which is inculcated in the medical student from his 
first contact with medicine. 


If the psychologist answers the above query with, “I 
reached that conclusion on the basis of the patient’s associa- 
tions and ‘projections’ to the Rorschach test, Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, etc.,” his medical colleague, not as familiar 
with the projective theories as his psychiatric colleagues, 
might respond with, “Well, how do you know these answers 
or associations indicate passivity, etc. ?”’ The psychologist may 
answer, ‘““The patient’s use of shading or achromatic nuances 
in the ink-blots as well as the outcomes of his TAT stories 
indicate that he is a passive-dependent person. However, it’s 
the total picture and no single element which leads me to 
conclude what I did.” At this point his colleague will ask, 
“Have you any verification of your belief that this is true?” 
The now somewhat short-tempered psychologist might an- 
swer, “This is what Rorschach said and what experienced 
clinicians have indicated is true and, what’s more, what my 
own clinical experience has confirmed.” Thus, in a discussion 
with medical colleagues he has been taken to a point rarely 
reached in a discussion with psychiatrists who share his own 
theories, language, beliefs, frames of reference and clinical 
experience. Being young disciplines, psychiatry and psychology 
are in that stage in their development where facts are few 
and workers in these fields must rely heavily on clinical 
experience. 


Unfortunately, the history of medicine has taught scientist- 
clinicians in other medical specialties that the pronounce- 
ments of experts — clinicians and theoreticians alike — have 
often been wrong. Their own fields went through the same 
stage a relatively few years ago. The laboratory, including 
in our case social-psychological experimentation, is the only 
forum he can respect. 


We, as psychologists in medical settings, must learn some 
of this responsibility for patients from these colleagues. Al- 
though it sounds trite we must not lose sight of the fact that 
our reports are dealing with human life and experience. We 
cannot deal in the clichés such as are found in every intro- 
ductory textbook in dynamic or projective psychology. We 
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must be responsible professional men and women if we want 
to add our contribution to human welfare. In order to do 
this we must take seriously the recent criticisms of psycho- 
logical methods of appraisal of E. Lowell Kelly (7) and 
other leaders in our field. 


And one of the first lessons we must learn on our way 
toward this goal is modesty. Many psychologists working in 
medical centers have attended Grand Medical Rounds where 
they have heard Nobel Prize winners and other leading 
medical scientists say, “I am sorry but I do not know what 
is wrong with this patient. His condition baffles me.’”’ How 
many of these same psychologists have ever heard a mem- 
ber of their own profession make a statement comparable 
to this after having finished a psychological examination? 
The extraordinary state of affairs is that every second-year 
graduate student in clinical psychology can write a three-page 
personality description of any patient; a description contain- 
ing statements relating to 15, 20, or 25 characteristics of this 
individual—from his potential intelligence to the effects of 
early oedipal conflicts on his current functioning. 


Would that this were a valid appraisal of one man by 
another! Psychologists must not be fooled by the claims of 
experts that this or that test is good, in the absence of valida- 
tional data and norms, because the test “works in practice.” 
Critical review of the majority of psychological reports now 
being written reveals that: 1) they contain many statements 
that are true about everyone, and thus sound like an accurate 
appraisal, whereas they are, in fact, non-differentiating and 
therefore non-contributory statements; 2) they contain state- 
ments about many variables, and often-times a later statement 
is mutually incompatible when critically compared with an 
earlier statement; and 3) many of the variables described 
indicate a knowledge on the part of the examiner about 
characteristics of the patient’s personality which a life-long 
friend of the patient would not feel he could evaluate ac- 
curately, even after 20 years or more of frequent contacts. 
No personality test in use today is that sensitive, nor will 
we have one for many years. 


Our wholehearted acceptance of tests and personality 
theories like the Rorschach was a reflection of our insecurity 
in a clinical role. Without them we would have had only the 
Stanford-Binet and questionnaires such as the Bernreuter. 
We were too insecure professionally, and may still be today, 
to admit what many of us know to be true—that, in the 
matter of appraisal, man has not evolved to the point where 
he can improve much upon the astute behavioral observations 
of the ancients. Our standardized techniques, even those 
that have undergone minimal validation like the Binet and 
Wechsler-Bellevue, represent little more than crude advances 
in the progress toward the scientific appraisal of one man 
by another. The failures of the extensive O.S.S. studies of 
the last war (14), and more recent VA (8) and Air Force 
(5) assessment programs indicate how important it now is 
for us to begin a more realistic evaluation of the worth of 
our current techniques. 


The writer has labored this point because his experience 
with both psychiatric and medical services has impressed upon 
him the number of important decisions regarding a patient’s 


treatment and future handling that have been made and are 
being made daily from the findings listed in the psychological 
report. The fact that other factors were also weighed in 
arriving at these decisions does not detract from the point. 
Decisions to offer or not to offer psychotherapy; to loboto- 
mize or not to lobotomize; to admit or not to admit an 
applicant into a psychoanalytic institute; to remove one 
cerebral hemisphere or not in a patient with infantile hemi- 
plegia; to continue hormone therapy or to stop it; to use 
ECT in lieu of psychotherapy, etc. Reports in the literature 
indicate that individuals applying to medical and graduate 
schools have been admitted or rejected mainly on the basis 
of the results of psychological testing ; executive positions have 
been filled, etc., etc.! 


The extent to which our services are requested is an indi- 
cation of the professional growth we have achieved. Profes- 
sional maturity requires that we take stock and critically 
evaluate our potential offerings. Possibly we should begin by 
abandoning our hopes for “complete personality descrip- 
tions,” with the 15 or 20 variable descriptions, and aim more 
modestly toward the contribution of one or possibly two 
major findings. One finding (even a negative one) by the 
medical psychologist, reasonably well-documented, is a major 
contribution to the health and welfare of a patient. Other 
specialists rarely can contribute more than this. Experience 
with this practice over the past several years has taught the 
writer that it is feasible and considered more than adequate 
by colleagues in other departments. To make this modest 
contribution requires the use of interviewing skills as well as 
currently popular psychological tests—plus a criticalness that 
neither of these techniques has been well validated to date 
and that the finding, oftentimes, may represent nothing more 
than an opinion based on minimal data. Colleagues in other 
fields are more willing to trust the opinion of a psychologist, 
with his imperfect methods and greater experience in deal- 
ing with similar patients, than they are willing to trust their 
own opinion, based solely on experience and with relatively 
few patients of this type. Both are willing to take a calcu- 
lated risk that the psychologist’s opinion is more valid in 
these cases. The history of science indicates that such has 
been the case in every field in its “pre-exact” era. Psychology 
should be willing to admit that it has not yet evolved be- 
yond the “opinion based upon observation” stage. Despite the 
few norms we have been able to acquire for this or that test, 
or interview behavior, we have not yet fulfilled an important 
requirement in science: that of classifying our observations 
along possibly useful frames of reference or other classifica- 
tory schemes. Reasonably exact predictive or prognostic state- 
ments (in contrast to those clearly identified as opinion 
today) which follow this classification stage cannot be made 
in psychology at present. 


The following are examples of statements for which there 
is no valid or reliable basis and which can, therefore, only 
be offered as opinions: 1) the patient will benefit from 
psychotherapy, 2) she is an emotionally labile, emotionally 
immature person, 3) he is an “ulcer” type (this is a prog- 
nostic statement in the frame of reference of individuals ad- 
hering to this particular personality theory), 4) her carci- 
noma of the cervix appears to be a somatic expression of her 
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guilt feelings, 5) his dependent personality led him to choose 
tuberculosis as a means of need-fulfillment, 6) the patient 
will do better with a male rather than female therapist, etc. 
It is the writer’s opinion that psychology is at least a century 
away from the stage in its development where these and 
similar statements will be reasonably valid, in the sense of 
the usual meaning of this term in science. One or two of 
these typically-found statements might even be regarded as 
untrue by some readers. 


We should not be discouraged by this state of affairs in 
psychology. To be able to observe, describe, and order be- 
havioral findings is a major contribution psychologists can 
make in the understanding and treatment of sick people. In 
spite of our lack of highly sensitive techniques, there is still 
much we can contribute to medicine. Psychologists are one 
group of social scientists now on the medical scene in sufh- 
cient numbers to make a contribution toward the understand- 
ing of illness. Considerable energy has been expended in the 
past century toward an understanding of the anatomy, physi- 
ology, pharmacology, etc. of illness. Relatively little research 
has been done on the psychology of illness. Yet this would 
appear to be a fundamental problem in the new era, the era 
of Comprehensive Medicine. 


This then is another challenge to psychologists in medical 
settings: what is the psychology of ill behavior? What are 
the effects in the patient of illness, from a psychological 
point of view? Which other professional group now on the 
scene has the training in research design and methods re- 
quired to investigate this broad social-psychological question ? 
It will be several decades or more before the recently insti- 
tuted Ph.D. programs in schools of Social Work will have 
graduated sufficient numbers of colleagues in this profession 
to help out in this area. In the meantime, psychologists, in 
collaboration with the few anthropologists and other social 
scientists now in this field, will have to bear the brunt of the 
responsibility. This research will require collaboration with 
a number of medical and social service specialists, but the 
research skills of the psychologist are of major importance 
in such an undertaking. 


That this area of investigation is a social problem of grave 
importance can be seen from the hospital statistics reported 
by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association (1). In 1952, the report 
indicates, there were 19,000,000 patients admitted to the 
6,665 individual hospitals registered by the American Medi- 
cal Association. Despite the relatively small percentage of 
repeat admissions for an individual patient included in this 
total, and the fact that about 1,000,000 of these patients 
were admissions to government, psychiatric, or tuberculosis 
hospitals, the figure indicates that, in 1952, approximately 
one American out of every eight was ill enough to be hos- 
pitalized. The total number of patient-days spent in the 
hospital during this year was almost 500,000,000. 


Many, many hundreds of thousands of man-hours have 
been spent in medical research, with the result that we have 
a better understanding of the pathology and treatment of the 
diseases suffered by this large percentage of our society. Yet, 
overlooked has been the question: What is it like to be sick? 


Does illness produce changes in a patient’s attitudes toward 
himself and his family? Is anxiety a concomitant of ali ill- 
nesses or only some? How about depression? Are patients 
with marked anxiety (or depression) more or less likely to 
get well than patients with similar illnesses and less anxiety ? 


There are hundreds of other questions that the psycholo- 
gist, using standardized tests, interviews, forced-choice ques- 
tionnaires, etc., is qualified to investigate. Has anyone ever 
studied systematically the psychological stresses and problems 
of terminal illness? What is it like to learn that you have 
carcinoma? Operable? Inoperable? Are the psychological 
problems of a patient with an acute condition (pneumonia, 
appendicitis, etc.) the same or different from those of a 
patient with a chronic disease (heart disease, for example) ? 
What are the psychological effects of many therapeutically- 
effective drugs? Can the apprehension before surgery be re- 
duced by brief, understanding discussion with a member of 
the hospital team? By use of the currently popular Q-sort 
technique (12) can we investigate the changes, if any, in the 
patient’s “self-concept” following radical surgery or plastic 
surgery? Does the self-concept really change following plastic 
surgery of the nose or face? These are but a few examples. 


For many years, psychologists have attempted to devise 
laboratory situations (electric shock, for example) for in- 
vestigating, in psychiatrically-healthy patients, the problem of 
anxiety. Doesn’t the hospital ward or private room provide 
as good a “laboratory” for studying this very important 
phenomenon? Since artificial methods for simulating anxiety 
will be unnecessary with sick patients (providing they are 
not too ill) the hospital ward may prove a better methodo- 
logical choice. The number of patients in our hospitals, 
quoted earlier, provides a better subject-population than a 
few thousand college sophomores. Experience indicates that 
these patients will be as cooperative as college subjects. A 
day on a hospital ward can become quite boring and many 
patients welcome the opportunity to participate in this type 
of research. For the patient, the reassuring and mildly thera- 
peutic nature of this contact with a member of the hospital 
staff is likewise not to be overlooked. 


Work in this area has only begun. The challenge for 
psychology is great. An example of what can be done in the 
better understanding of illness is a recent monograph by 
Derner (3). This report on the psychology of tuberculosis 
represents psychological research in medicine of the highest 
caliber. The clarity of his writing makes easy reading for 
specialists in other areas. Derner’s finding, that when studied 
objectively tuberculosis patients do not show spes phthisica, 
is one of major importance to the understanding of this dis- 
ease. He notes that the frequent reference in the literature 
to spes phthisica is the result of faulty observation and the 
use of variable criteria. The monograph contains many simi- 
larly important findings regarding the attitudes and psycho- 
logical status of tuberculosis patients. Is psychology as a pro- 
fession and a science willing to do the same for other illnesses ? 

In order to contribute our research skills in modern medi- 
cine, psychologists now working in medical settings will have 
to encourage others, especially students, to enter this field. 
The 255 psychologists now working in medical schools are 
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not enough, especially since the vast majority of them are 
doing research primarily in the departments of neuropsychi- 
atry. There are some psychologists currently working in 
medical hospitals (especially VA general medical hospitals, 
tuberculosis hospitals, etc.) who are not included in the 
figure quoted above. The exact number is not known but it 
is not more than 100, in all probability. A follow-up of 
Mensh’s survey should be done with this group in order that 
we might have a better understanding of their present con- 
tributions to these hospitals. 


To improve our understanding of the relatively small 
number of psychologists currently on the medical scene, we 
should compare these two figures for medical psychologists 
with the 3,285 medical social workers (9, p. 9), 3,953 oc- 
cupational therapists (1, p. 165), and 4,707 physical thera- 
pists (1, p. 165) now engaged in full-time professional work. 
The figure of 255 psychologists is itself probably too high, 
as Mensh’s study revealed that only about half this number 
were employed full-time. It is apparent, then, that psychol- 
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ogy, as a profession, is not now as well represented as are its 
companion professions. 


Summary 


This article (along with an earlier one) presents a brief re- 
view of medical education—especially those features currently 
going under the label of Comprehensive Medicine. The na- 
ture of this changing approach to illness suggests that psy- 
chologists (and other behavior scientists) are qualified to make 
two contributions in it: 1) research in the psychology of ill- 
ness, and 2) increased participation in medical undergraduate 
teaching—that is, the teaching of the means available to man 
for coping with his environment in sickness and in health. 


Medical educators and administrators should encourage 
behavior scientists to use their skills in the study of behavior 
in illness, and also to help in the education of tomorrow’s 
physician. These same behavior scientists should be prepared 
to accept this invitation once it is offered. 
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A Case Study of Industrial Resettlement: 
Milpitas, California 


Felix M. Keesing, Blodwen Hammond, & Bernice McAllister* 


Decentralization of industry from urban to suburban and 
rural areas is a notable current trend. One zone where it 
is particularly marked is the rapidly expanding “Bay Area” 
around San Francisco, where a number of planned indus- 
trial communities are springing up.! This is a first general re- 
port of a study being made by a staff and graduate student 
group at Stanford University of the movement of industry 
into a semi-rural community within that area. A prime pur- 
pose of the study, which will continue over a period of years, 
is to assess the special contributions the behavioral science 
field of social anthropology can make to research on indus- 
trial community development. 


The community concerned, Milpitas, is a small crossroads 
settlement on the East Bay highway, some 20 miles south of 
the suburban fringes of the East Bay cities (Oakland, Berke- 
ley, Richmond, etc.). The Western Pacific Railroad, which 
passes through it, has acquired a large adjacent land tract for 
development, much as organized industrial districts are grow- 
ing up under railroad and other auspices at various points 
elsewhere over the country. The immediate case of industrial 
migration is the transfer in February, 1955, of the Ford 
Motor Company’s giant Western Assembly Plant from urban 
Richmond to form the first unit of occupancy within this tract. 


Counting in the surrounding farms and a handful of small 
one-shed industries along the highway, Milpitas had in 1952 
a population of approximately 700 persons. The passing 
motorist, or the passenger on the Western Pacific or Southern 


* Dr. Keesing, Professor of Anthropology at Stanford University, 

is director of the project; Mrs. Hammond and Mrs. McAllister, 
graduate research assistants, have borne major field work respon- 
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1. An extensive bibliography relating to industrial community de- 
velopment, and to relocation and dispersion of industry, is given in 
G. Bress, Industrial Site Selection, Bureau of Urban Research, 
Princeton University, 1954, and in T. K. Pasma, Organized Indus- 
trial Districts, A Tool for Community Development, Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U.S. Department of Commerce, June, 1954. 


Pacific railroads running non-stop through it, saw the com- 
munity as one of a number of small settlements in the open 
country between urban Oakland and the valley city of San 
Jose to the south. If he knew his San Francisco history he 
might have heard of Milpitas as formerly a Mexican-Spanish 
rancho, or as a busy center of the hay trade in the days of city 
horse-traffic, or later as an orchard and truck-garden center. 
Most likely he heard “Milpitas” as a joking name like 
Podunk: the “little corn patch,” as some translate the name, 
and location of the county almshouse and a jail farm. 


In 1952, its people—a few old families descended from 
early Spanish and American settlers, a strong Portuguese- 
American element, some Italian-Americans, a considerable 
Mexican group, partly itinerant, a handful of Japanese and 
Filipinos, and more recent American arrivals from the Mid- 
west and elsewhere—learned that their community was to be 
the new site of the Ford Western Assembly plant. At that 
time the plant was located in the heavily industrialized East 
Bay district of Richmond some 50 miles to the north; it would 
bring with it, they heard, an initial work force of some 2,500 
employees, plus their dependents and a major service com- 
munity. Furthermore, this was to be the vanguard of a larger 
industrial migration which, some estimated, might carry the 
total population to anywhere from 45,000 upward in a brief 
period of years. 


Already there had been something of a tug-of-war in Mil- 
pitas opinion. Many old residents, including ranchers and 
orchardists, wanted the generally rural aspect to continue. 
They were particularly fearful of rising land values and in- 
creased tax burdens. But a vigorous minority, including busi- 
ness leaders, wanted to share in the “benefits” of industriali- 
zation for which numbers of other Bay Area zones were 
competing. After World War II, a “Milpitas Development 
Association” was the spearhead of this latter opinion. The 
major break came, however, when the Western Pacific Rail- 
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road, having extended its landholdings adjacent to its tracks, 
opened up some 1,500 acres for industrial settlement. Ford, 
as its first customer, took over a site of 160 acres, on which 
has been built a $40,000,000 plant capable of assembling 
nearly 900 cars daily. 


In this article, emphasis will be placed upon those factors 
in the subsequent story that appear most significant for under- 
standing the problems involved in a major industrial shift, 
both for the in-migrating population and for the resident 
community. At the same time, glimpses will be given of the 
Stanford research project, its inception, and its scope. 


The Stanford interest, it may be said at this point, emerged 
as part of a larger research program on “social anthropology 
in relation to industry.” A modest grant was given in 1953 
to the Committee for Anthropological Research within the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology in memory of a 
distinguished business leader, Mr. Morris Sayre, former 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers, thus 
setting in motion this research interest at Stanford. The 
Milpitas situation appealed to the organizing committee as 
offering a particularly valuable “laboratory,” adjacent to 
Stanford, not only for short and long term reporting on 
industrial issues but also for training graduate students in 
this type of investigation. 


In March, 1954, as the giant Ford plant was skeletoning 
upward from the ground, an experienced research assistant, 
Mr. Robert Force, was assigned the task of establishing a 
“baseline” of information on the Milpitas community. Quietly 
over a period of months, with help from staff and several 
graduate students, he built up a total description of the area 
and people from the initial recorded settlement to the con- 
temporary scene: examining old maps and other historical 
sources, accumulating government records, attending com- 
munity meetings, talking to residents, taking photographs. 
Milpitas leaders gave every cooperation. In the crucial period 
from January to March 1955, when construction was being 
completed and the plant opened, a graduate seminar on re- 
search methods was also focused on the study, and its nine 
participants conducted extensive interviewing and observa- 
tion in Milpitas as part of their training. A research assistant 
and two graduate students are continuing the record. 


Milpitans, whatever their views on “progress,” were in no 
position other than to go along with change. A first crucial 
decision, passed by a great majority of the approximately 200 
voters, was to incorporate Milpitas as a city. The alternative 
would have been to continue as an unincorporated part of 
the local county until the fringe of San Jose city to the south 
sprawled the seven miles necessary to engulf Milpitas. The 
Ford Company contributed $6,000 to help finance a nuclear 
municipal staff and program. Established in February, 1954, 
the small City Council of four business leaders, with a City 
Manager and a small full- or part-time staff, faced a critical 
year mainly dominated by policy-making and planning, but 
giving the new city the essentials of policing and other services. 


A number of special dimensions entered into this initial 
sequence of events which have general lessons for industrial 
and community planning. 


First, the Ford Company, though its representatives estab- 
lished friendly contacts with local officials, stood firm (subject 
to the initial donation) on a policy of taking no part in com- 
munity development or in extra-plant affairs of its employees, 
such as the planning of residential or schooling needs in the 
new area. Similarly the Western Pacific and its railroad 
competitor the Southern Pacific, apart from getting rights 
for spur track and depot development, did not step into the 
local situation.? As will be seen, the workers’ union (local 560 
of the United Auto Workers) took action on certain welfare 
matters. But government and private agencies bore the brunt 
of welfare and development. 


Choice of Milpitas as an industrial site had many factors 
in its favor. It was on the periphery of a vast urbanized area. 
Open lands were available at reasonable cost. Major highway 
and rail facilities were immediately accessible. A Hetch 
Hetchy water supply line passed through Milpitas, assuring 
adequate water. Electricity and natural gas were available. 
Drainage, a problem along this low Bay terrain, could be 
dealt with. Somewhat on the other side of the ledger, Milpitas 
was not “putting out the red carpet” in the way many Bay 
Area cities were doing in competition for industry, as with 
supplying utilities outlets and other attractive perquisites. 


Municipal policy, indeed, as developed in the initial period 
by resident Milpitan leaders, took a very cautious turn, with 
a “‘wait-and-see” attitude towards the implications of indus- 
trial development. Demanding standards were set for estab- 
lishments in the business center, for housing, road frontage, 
and other elements in improvement and expansion. There has 
been a marked policy emphasis toward keeping Milpitas a 
rounded community in terms of industrial and non-industrial 
elements, rather than opening the way for it to become a 
more or less exclusively worker community or industrial 
suburb. A visiting industrial representative who presented a 
case for municipal policies which would favor the latter 
prospect met with a cold reception. The Council has enlisted 
aid of government and private agencies in zoning the city 
area in terms of a balance of heavy and light industry, busi- 
ness, and residence. 


The wait-and-see attitude was fostered by some interest- 
ing factors at work during the approximately two-year period 
in which the Ford plant was being planned and built: the 
“construction period” as the Stanford group label has it. If 
Milpitas had been in a completely rural or undeveloped 
area, the Ford Company or its major building contractors 
would have had to develop from the ground a temporary 
“construction community.” In the case of a highly mechanized 
plant such as this, at times the construction community might 
well in the aggregate have had to exceed in size the con- 
tinuing “Ford plant community.” As the situation turned out, 
Milpitas experienced extraordinarily little impact from the 
large work force of Ford specialists and contractors’ em- 
ployees who assembled at the plant site day after day. Garages 
and other businesses report little increase in sales volume 


2. Western Pacific did, however, contribute $400,000 to assist the 
local Sanitation District Authority in development of adequate 
drainage and sewage disposal facilities. 
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from the stream of cars that moved in mornings and out 
afternoons. An almost complete lack of housing for new- 
comers in the Milpitas area persisted almost up to the open- 
ing date: a few motel and other rooms, plus several trailers, 
comprised the margin of non-resident housing during the con- 
struction period. 


Here another key factor relating to the choice of site be- 
came apparent. Milpitas, in terms of auto transportation, is 
close to an existing urban area with a fair degree of indus- 
trialization, San Jose (with a population in 1955 of about 
140,000). Within several miles to the north and west lie 
other small communities of a few dozen to a few hundred 
families. Some 12 miles west begins a chain of West Bay 
(Peninsula) cities and unincorporated areas ranging from 
close-set worker communities to upper-upper residential zones, 
mainly back along the hills. The Stanford group quickly 
realized that the “Ford plant community,” just as with the 
“construction community,” was going to extend far outward 
from Milpitas itself. Policy-making Milpitans correspond- 
ingly had every reason to keep their fingers crossed on the 
initial guesses offered in 1952 of a Milpitas city of 45,000 
or more. From the viewpoint of those responsible for con- 
struction, the choice of site represented perhaps an approxi- 
mation to the ideal, in that no residential and other service 
facilities had to be developed collateral to the building activi- 
ties. Worker groups were drawn as needed from neighboring 
established communities, or if brought in from outside were 
able to find their own residential and institutional lodgment 
in one or other of those communities. Furthermore, a pool of 
potential workers was available for continuing plant opera- 
tions. But, as will be noted below, the resettlement of the 
Richmond work force under such conditions has been any- 
thing but easy. 


Land speculators and other promoters converged on Mil- 
pitas from an early date, and land prices moved upward 
sharply. In due course three development enterprises reached 
the practical stage of having housing subdivisions under con- 
struction by plant opening time, one inside the rather small 
city area and two a short distance beyond its boundaries. 
Houses ranged approximately from the $9,500 to $14,000 
levels, but only one of the subdivisions had even the first few 
houses ready for occupation at that date. A month later the 
total number of occupied homes was still well under 100, 
though some 300 others were going up, with more to follow, 
including a fourth subdivision in the city area. Well before 
this, however, Ford employee families could be seen in large 
numbers inspecting the model homes put up in advance, or 
else scouring the accessible communities for housing to their 
taste. Housing was clearly a major issue in the minds of 
workers deliberating on whether to move south from their 
homes in the urban zones around Richmond, with schooling, 
opportunities for wives to work, and other factors also enter- 
ing in. The company and union loyalties of the established 
Ford work force underwent a notable testing here. 


All personnel at Richmond were offered employment in the 
Milpitas plant. Figures supplied by the company indicate that 
only 15 of the approximately 1,800 workers (employees paid 
on an hourly basis) failed to make the shift, and of these, 


four retired, so that only 11 quit their jobs. The entire 
managerial and salaried staff made the move. According to a 
union spokesman, proud of the record, “No one lost his job 
because he had to.” In the months and weeks before the 
transfer date, numbers of employees in special categories 
needed for the preparation of the plant had already made 
the shift. For want of housing in Milpitas, if not from choice, 
they had become distributed over the nearby communities, or 
had established habits of commuting from urban homes in 
the northern areas. By far the greatest number, however, 
punched the timeclock at the Richmond plant on Wednesday, 
February 23, 1955, and then the Milpitas timeclock the next 
morning. Estimates differ somewhat as to what proportion 
of workers and their families had found new homes, if wish- 
ing to do so, by that date. A union spokesman publicly offered 
a figure of 15 percent of workers; a company spokesman said 
30 percent. 


The problem of “commuting” the 100 or so miles daily 
between home and work being an acute one, representatives 
of the company, the union, and an East Bay busline worked 
out a relatively inexpensive solution. Buses were supplied by 
the busline and the drivers were hired by the company. “The 
drivers bring the passengers, park the bus and go to work in 
the plant, and when the work day is over, they make the 
return trip.”” Approximately six weeks after opening date, a 
union representative stated that some 800 workers were mak- 
ing the daily bus trip; as of three weeks later a company 
spokesman’s estimate was about 350. Besides inability to find 
satisfactory housing there were also other factors entering in: 
workers’ wives employed in Richmond might not want to give 
up their jobs, parents might not wish to transfer their chil- 
dren during the school year to an area with inadequate fa- 
cilities. Workers owning houses in Richmond, however, appear 
to have had no difficulty in selling them. 


The residential patterns involved in such a shift have other 
interesting dimensions. In general, higher-salaried persons in 
management or otherwise have no housing outlets on the 
immediately accessible Bay Area flats comparable with their 
residential expectations. Where they have moved from their 
northern homes, in the initial shifts they have sought housing 
in corresponding zones, for example, on the West (Peninsula) 
side of the Bay or on high ground to the southeast (the Alum 
Rock area). Some of the old farmsteads in the ranges back 
of Milpitas, and sites around a newly developing Milpitas 
Country Club in the same area and on the hill slopes, may 
provide residential outlets nearer the plant, and at the same 
time create a more diversified total community along with the 
proliferating lower-cost subdivisions. 


The four initial housing developments are not being taken 
over en bloc by Ford workers. Bay Area residents are notably 
mobile, and any improved housing tends to be sold imme- 
diately even if commuting distances are involved. Milpitas 
and neighboring old settlements have mainly low standard 
houses, often in poor repair. The nearby zones have numbers 
of small industries and businesses, and here and there a larger 
enterprise or a government institution, which in the aggregate 
add up to a considerable worker and minor managerial popu- 
lation. While, therefore, many Ford employees will live out- 
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side the Milpitas area, other workers and their families are 
accumulating in the local population. 


A question raised early in the Stanford study related to 
the mobility of women employees under conditions of indus- 
trial resettlement. Would women workers, and their husbands 
if they were married, shift as readily as men workers and their 
families? This matter also related to future employment 
opportunities for women in Milpitas: both residents already 
there, for whom to date there have been few local employment 
outlets, and for those in the in-migrating population. The 
company recognized the problem, and made it possible for 
certain women, whose husbands had regular jobs in Rich- 
mond, to shift over to jobs in the Ford parts department there. 
Of an estimated 35 women remaining on the line and in 
inventory, some 10 were still commuting by bus after two 
months. The others, along with about 100 salaried women 
employees, either had established new residences in the area 
or were commuting privately from former homes. This prob- 
lem will be studied more closely as the research proceeds. 


The most sensitive aspect of the residential problem con- 
cerns Negro workers. In urban Richmond the Negro and 
his family have a well established place, though not without 
tensions, especially as the numbers of this group have been 
increasing rapidly in recent years. Some 220 Negro workers 
were in Ford employ, virtually all of whom elected to con- 
tinue with the plant shift. The initial housing subdivisions in 
Milpitas have had restrictive arrangements by which mem- 
bers of the group could not buy in. The Milpitan leaders 
have also felt uncertain about the place the Negro was to 
have in the new community. Familiar enough with Mexicans, 
Japanese, and other minorities, and accustomed to associating 
with them on the farm, in church, and in the schools, they 
nevertheless had no experience with resident Negroes. The 
situation was rendered somewhat more tense, perhaps, in that 
certain outside “‘action” groups, notably an American Friends’ 
Service Committee, placed the “integration” issue of the Ne- 
gro in the forefront of programs designed to help both the 
workers and the community to meet the new situation. 


The Stanford group, initiating its study, found itself 
immediately suspect of having a practical interest in this 
question, indicating the anxieties involved. The brunt of the 
issue, however, was borne by the Friends’ Committee. This 
group, experienced with such matters through work at Rich- 
mond and in other centers of cross-ethnic interaction, received 
a foundation grant for an educational and welfare program 
in Milpitas ahead of the Ford plant opening. This group spon- 
sored several meetings of company, union, and other inter- 
ested parties, but unfortunately failed to invite the Milpitas 
community to send representatives. The tensions engendered 
came out strongly in a meeting between a Committee repre- 
sentative and the Milpitas City Council at which Milpitans 
expressed strong resentments of outside intervention in what 
they considered local problems. Without detracting from the 
work of the Friends, this particular instance underlines the 
need for getting consent of all parties to a case or cause. 


The Stanford group proceeded on the assumption that, in 
the immediate prospect, any Negro workers transferring to 


the area would have to find, and indeed might prefer to find, 
accommodations in one of the larger communities where 
Negroes were already established. By far the closest of these 
is San Jose. As of January 1955, a graduate student resident 
in that city was therefore set the task of bringing together a 
record of Negro residential and institutional patterns in the 
northeast quadrant of San Jose. This zone, which faces 
Milpitas, already contains the bulk of the established Negro 
community, totalling approximately 1,000 persons. Negro 
leaders including church ministers and business men were 
contacted, homes visited, and families known to have shifted 
from Richmond located and interviewed. Fewer Negro settle- 
ment occurred in the initial weeks than might have been 
expected: for members of this group the transfer from a 
known setting to new associations seems in this case more 
beset by uncertainties. One month after the plant shift only 
12 such worker families appeared to have taken up residence 
in San Jose. The great number of Negro employees con- 
tinued to commute. In some instances a factor here appears 
to have been that wives had jobs they did not want to leave. 


The situation took a dramatic turn some weeks before the 
plant shift. A housing developer gained the backing of the 
UAW union, the Friends’ Committee, and other interested 
groups, in obtaining finance for an open or “integrated” sub- 
division, still a rarity in the Bay Area as regards private 
housing. Amid much local skepticism, and some alarm, this 
scheme appeared to be taking realistic shape, the money being 
reported to come chiefly from an Eastern life insurance com- 
pany. On April 7, ground was broken about a mile north of 
the city limits of Milpitas and not far from one of the re- 
stricted subdivisions. The plan called for the initial building 
of 270 homes, with about one-third to go to “minority” 
buyers; streets were to have names of labor leaders. At this 
point a series of legal and technical blocks were thrown up 
by attorneys for the neighboring housing development com- 
pany and others, including such matters as drainage assess- 
ment. Some of these were cleared by county authorities, not 
without heated discussions, but after some weeks the housing 
developer had reportedly become so enmeshed in lawsuits 
relating to former building activities that the plan seemed 
due to collapse. Some opinion held that the only solution 
would be for segregated housing to be developed. The pros- 
pect is, however, that open housing will come, even if a new 
development agency has to be found by the interested groups. 
Whether this prolonged delay will cause some Negro workers 
to seek other employment rather than move out of Richmond 
under the present circumstances remains to be seen. It seems 
certain, however, that as in other Bay Area industrial zones, 
the Negro worker will be considerably represented in the 
expanding community of the future. 


To what extent has the transfer, involving such dimen- 
sions, reflected itself in absenteeism or lessened efficiency of 
the work force? Answers here are complicated by the fact that 
in the period shortly before the shift and during the first two 
months of operations at the new plant, approximately 800 
locally recruited workers were added to the payroll. The 
considered opinion of a company spokesman relating to ab- 
senteeism may be quoted: 
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“Absenteeism is a little higher than it was at Richmond 
but it is not thought due to personal problems connected 
with the move but rather to the fact that there are so many 
new workers, among whom absenteeism is always higher. 
Actually absenteeism is lower than would have been normal 
if the same number of new employees had been taken on in 


Richmond.” 


This official acknowledged that efficiency had been somewhat 
impaired temporarily by the move, but he felt this was 
attributable solely to the new plant and equipment: “the 
same thing would have been true if the move had been merely 
across the street in Richmond.” Sample interviews with Ford 
employees and their wives indicate the strong attachments 
company and union affiliations combine to generate in many 
workers, including loyalty to their particular specialized 
echelon of associates. Of the lack of employee turnover con- 
nected with the shift, a managerial informant expressed the 
view that modern job securities and fringe benefits had prac- 
tically eliminated worker mobility; he added jokingly: “For 
heaven sakes, no one in America is fired after 10 years—unless 
he steals!” 


By the transfer date, the pulse of Milpitas, though so slow 
to quicken, showed a number of signs of acceleration. Some 
storekeepers had spruced up their fronts, and several new 
businesses were about to open their doors; a new bank build- 
ing and a new doctor’s clinic were established ; a new restau- 
rant opened; a palmist had been ousted, though his sign with 
a large hand was not painted out until some time after; a 
new police car (a Ford) was patrolling the streets. Sewage 
and drainage were being modernized, and only two older 
Mexican houses were left with outside privies as of February, 
1955. State subsidies were promised for sidewalk and gutter 
improvements along the main streets. Shortly after the Ford 
plant opening, a municipal Planning Commission had been 
formed, and the city had been laid out in approved business, 
industrial, and residential zones. This has been predominantly 
a Roman Catholic community, but the Catholic Church will 
soon be joined, as once before in early days, by a Protestant 
Church, and in due course the full range of denominational 
representation will doubtless follow: two Protestant groups 
have been holding services in recent years in the main social 
center, the Veterans’ Hall. The name plate of “St. John the 
Baptist” Catholic Church was replaced by “St. John’s 
Church” as newcomers had confused it with a Baptist center. 
A Milpitas small business owner decided to sell her business 
because, as she said, “too many new customers are coming in 
daily,” and she did not want to bear the brunt of expansion. 
A new four-lane freeway, opened in July, 1954, diverted the 
noisy clog of through highway traffic to a bypass a half mile 
to the west of Milpitas, so that traffic in the town itself as- 
sumed a more local character. 


Milpitas has an old-fashioned elementary school building, 
with six rooms. The eight teachers and approximately 170 
children of heterogeneous ethic origins were already on double 
schedule to fit in classes before Ford employees began to 
move in. High school students went by bus several miles to a 
union high school. Estimates by Ford officials before the 
transfer were that the work force had about 1,800 children 


of school age. Here was a rather critical equation in welfare, 
particularly with the shift taking place near the middle of the 
school year. Milpitas voters authorized bonds which, with 
governmental subsidies, enabled the district School Board 
to plan school expansion. The lag was such, however, that 
by the transfer date the three new schools immediately on 
the planning boards had not passed the bidding stage, so that 
they would not be ready even for fall 1955 opening. The 
Milpitas school and other nearby schools were inevitably 
thrown into an emergency state to meet the needs of in- 
coming pupils in the housing development. School Board plans 
anticipate a need for as many as 12 schools in the city and 
nearby subdivisions within the near future. Though school 
needs will clearly be met in due course, and in Milpitas itself, 
by taking over buildings in one of the subdivisions for school- 
rooms until the emergency is over, the short-term educational 
problems are not an unimportant aspect of industrial resettle- 
ment. 


The Stanford group, as one opinion-sampling device, had 
pupils in the upper grades of the Milpitas school write essays 
on changes in the community. Almost without exception the 
children expressed regret at the filling in of open spaces, at 
the passing of familiar face-to-face contacts where “you knew 
everyone,” and at the imposition of a curfew on young people. 
The words they used sometimes suggested a reflection of 
nostalgia and divided feelings which also were revealed 
strongly in opinions of resident adults. 


The adjustment of newcomers, especially of families of 
workers, to the Milpitas community provides a particularly 
crucial dimension in such a shift. Sample interviews were 
therefore launched with housewives in the new housing de- 
velopments in the first weeks. It was found that an almost 
holiday-like spirit seemed to prevail. Newcomers were aware 
of themselves as participants in a dramatic event which had 
been played up in nation-wide news, and which made them 
the cynosure of eyes in Milpitas. Great interest was being 
shown in who would buy adjoining houses. Most of the new 
house owners had bought some new furnishings, and there 
were other improvements over their former homes that they 
would proudly point out to visitors. All were busy breaking 
in gardens; neighbors were inviting each other over to see a 
patio, barbecue, or other home project in progress. The main 
inconveniences and unhappinesses concerned difficulties of 
transportation, lack of telephone service and home mail de- 
livery, and separation from friends. There was general en- 
thusiasm, however, for the Milpitas setting. Whether this 
generally “small town” feeling continues, and whether the 
closer and friendlier social relationship will be reflected in 
worker morale and job attitude, will be given attention in 
further studies. 


The busy preoccupation with breaking in new homes, 
monopolizing for the time being the leisure of the incoming 
families, appeared to compensate temporarily for the fact that 
Milpitas had no existing community recreational facilities 
other than a small school playground, and, for adult social 
groups, the Veterans’ Hall and Catholic Church Hall. Movies 
and other organized recreation called for an auto trip of at 
least some nine miles to San Jose. But in April the Ford 
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plant opened a recreation area adjacent to the plant for em- 
ployee sports use, and various company team activities were 
getting under way soon thereafter. 


The first residential subdivision opened within the city 
limits provided in itself enough new voters to outnumber the 
total roll of resident voters hitherto in Milpitas. This invites 
interesting speculations on what changes may occur in the 
leadership and “power structure” of such a community. To 
date leaders in the City Council, the Milpitas Development 
Association, the Rotary Club, the veteran organizations, and 
other key political and social groups (not omitting highly 
influential social and religious women’s organizations), have 
drawn upon much the same elite circles. “Whenever a com- 
munity gathering occurs,” a resident said, ‘““we meet the same 
people, and we know them intimately; always there is plenty 
of food.” Milpitas, indeed, has an extraordinary number of 
small organizations for a tiny community, and Milpitans 
participate in still others in San Jose and other neighboring 
communities. The annual Holy Ghost festival, for example, 
draws Portuguese-Americans to center after center through- 
out the Bay Area from April to August. Fitting a markedly 
Protestant industrial population, with its union and other 
interests, into a traditionally Catholic-dominant, semi-rural 
population will undoubtedly take time and involve points of 
strain and stress. Already, however, the townspeople and 
Catholic Church have held social gatherings to make new- 
comers “feel at home.’ Presumably it would require some 
major political issue to unite the newcomer voters into any 
bloc in immediate opposition to the present leadership. Over 
time, new alignments in political and social authority and 
participation will undoubtedly emerge. 


The new Ford plant began to expand its work force as 
quickly as the efficiently remodeled assembly lines could carry 
fuller loads. It is anticipated that at peak operation the plant 
will employ well over 4,000 workers. Ford should soon have 
industrial neighbors. New housing subdivisions are also fore- 
shadowed. The dynamic factors surveyed above should there- 
fore be cumulative. 


3. Recently established businessmen were strongly represented in 
a new slate of officers elected by the Milpitas Development Associa- 
tion in May, 1955, including its Presidency. 


The passing of ranches and orchards in the nearer zones is 
to be expected, not least of all because of rising land values 
and taxation. The local work force not acceptable to industry 
or attached to government and business will tend to drift 
elsewhere. Already some of the Mexican families not-holding 
railroad maintenance jobs (a traditional occupation), or 
otherwise economically marginal, have moved out of Milpitas. 
Some exodus of Portuguese-Americans and Italian-Americans 
from the farm lands is presaged by the departure of a family 
or two to other communities. The handful of Japanese and 
Filipinos in any case are only a remnant remaining from the 
former heydays of farm prosperity. There is official talk of 
removing the county almshouse and jail farm when land 
prices are right. The Stanford group expects over time to 
record the industrial story of the area within the larger 
drama of cultural and social change of which such happenings 
form acts and asides. 


In review it is seen that the Milpitas setting has offered an 
industrial resettlement site which in many respects must ap- 
proximate the ideal. It has accessibility, the essential space, 
transportation, water, and other facilities, and a large pool 
of potential workers. In the case of the Ford plant, the con- 
struction period did not require the development of special 
housing or other establishments for the temporary worker 
population. There are many residential alternatives for the 
permanent work force. 


The Milpitas situation, however, demonstrates in the short 
run quite serious problems in relation to housing, transporta- 
tion, schooling, recreation, local community adjustment, and 
other elements in the human equation. It remains a matter 
for speculation whether interested industrial parties, in this 
case, the Ford Company and the Western Pacific Railroad, 
by stepping more fully into the developmental and welfare 
picture, could have helped both the workers and the local 
community to meet their problems more satisfactorily. Cer- 
tainly a hands-off policy acts as a rigorous serting device in 
relation to work force attachments and loyalties. The unfold- 
ing role of Milpitas within the total industrial complex of 
the Bay Area will be the subject of later, more detailed, 
reports. 
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Foremen At Work — 
An Interim Report on Method 


Robert H. Guest* 


This is an interim report on a new method for recording 
the activities of foremen in a modern industrial plant. The 
method was developed in connection with a series of studies 
in mass production work environments under the general 
direction of Charles R. Walker, Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, Yale University. 


In recent years many persons in both the industrial and 
academic worlds have taken an increasing interest in the role 
front-line supervision plays in the complex organization of 
modern industry. Interestingly enough, there exists little ma- 
terial describing a foreman’s actual behavior over time in 
any given kind of work environment. The simple question, 
“What does a foreman do?” has rarely been answered with 
any degree of precision based upon direct observation. 


Peter M. Atteslander’s method of observing supervisory 
behavior through the use of his interactio-gram is one ex- 
ception.! If applied more extensively, it should give us much 
insight into the question of what a foreman does. Another 
notable exception is the report on production supervisors by 
the Personnel Research Section of the Army’s Adjutant 
General’s Office? This study covered a total of 171 fore- 
men. Unfortunately, it did not consider interaction as such 
nor did it deal with observed behavior recorded in terms of 
a time continuum. A third unpublished report, 4 Determina- 
tion of Supervisors’ A ctivities—Cadillac Motor Car Division, 
by Robert A. Bolda of the General Motors Institute, re- 
corded the activities of 26 production foremen. This study 
was based on a sampling of instantaneous behavior. 


* Mr. Guest is with the Institute of Human Relations, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
1. Atteslander, Peter M.: “The Interactio-gram,” Human Organi- 
zation, Vol. 13, No. 1 (Spring, 1954), pp. 28-33. 
2. “Activities and Behaviors of Production Supervisors,” Report 
No. 946, Personnel Research Section, PR & P Branch, The Adjutant 
General’s Office, Department of the Army, Washington, D.C., 1952. 


Background of Study 


In 1953 the writer directed the field research for an in- 
terview study of foremen in an automobile assembly plant. 
During the study, and almost as an afterthought, he decided 
to observe a foreman for a full eight-hour day and to record 
everything he did. Careful examination of the record re- 
vealed a number of facts that appeared to have both prac- 
tical and theoretical implications. In breaking down his 
activities into incidents of behavior, it was found possible to 
measure how much actual time the foreman spent dealing 
with such matters as quality, materials, tools, schedules, 
and other topics generally associated with a foreman’s job. 
The record also revealed the number, the direction, and the 
duration of contacts he had with his men, his superiors, and 
other persons in tlic vrganizational structure. 


After a careful analysis of this eight-hour record of one 
foreman’s day, it was decided to make comparable observa- 
tion studies for all 56 production foremen in the plant. 
Management consented to the plan and the research group 
insisted that no individual foreman’s observation would be 
identified except by express permission of the foreman him- 
self. We were reasonably certain that the study would be 
well received because in earlier studies the Yale group had 
become well known to all the foremen, upper management, 
and many hourly workers. Informal conversations were held 
with some of the foremen to find out how receptive they 
would be to the program. They were enthusiastic. When the 
study was made no foreman refused to be observed. One or 
two showed some self-consciousness at the beginning of the 
observations, but appeared to lose this feeling once they “got 
into the swing” under the normal demands of the job. 


Prior to beginning the observations a meeting was held 
with the production manager, production superintendent, 
and the five major department superintendents to explain 
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our plan and to answer questions. They were interested at 
once and agreed to supply whatever recorded data was needed. 


A meeting was then called of all foremen and general 
foremen. The program was explained and the “ground rules” 
were spelled out. Considerable emphasis was placed on the 
confidential nature of the recorded observations and written 
results. They were told that each one would get a copy of 
his individual observation. What they did with it—showing 
it to superiors, subordinates, friends, or their wives—was up 
to them. 


It was further explained that a member of our staff would 
review the observations with each foreman for any corrections 
in fact or nomenclature. 


The Observations 

On the day before each eight-hour observation the observer 
spent approximately three hours in the foreman’s immediate 
work section. During this time the observer, with the fore- 
man’s assistance, charted the geography of the section, the 
work stations, and work flow. He learned the names of parts, 
tools, and equipment, and identified key people in the service 
departments, and the immediate work group. 


Next morning at the beginning of the work day the ob- 
server began recording on a stenographer’s pad each incident 
in which the foreman did something. He noted a minute or 
the fraction of each minute in which an incident began, what 
the incident concerned, what action was involved in the 
incident, where it happened, with whom the incident took 
place, and the direction and nature of the interaction. 


The observer stayed next to the foreman at all times. 
Occasionally, and where it was not clear, the observer asked 
the foreman about the subject of an action or conversation, 
or the content of a telephone call. At no time did the observer 
try to engage the foreman in general conversation or cause 
him to take any action that might detract from his regular 
work. The few brief comments between foreman and ob- 
server were recorded. 


At the end of the work day the pages of notes were re- 
viewed by the observer for clarification. That evening or 
the next morning the chronology of incidents was dictated 
into a recorder and the record sent to a typist together with 
the layout of operations and location of people. The typist 
transcribed the information onto a form previously devel- 
oped in preliminary observations. This procedure was carried 
out for all foremen; namely, a three-hour preliminary “get 
acquainted” period, the eight-hour observation and note- 
taking period, one hour of note review, and approximately 
three to four hours of dictating. The same cycle was re- 
peated for the next foreman on the third day. 


As each observation report was typed it was returned to 
the foreman who was given several days to look it over and 
make corrections in nomenclature. After discussing it with 
the observer, corrections were made on a carbon copy. The 
original was then given back to the foreman with the re- 
minder that although he could use it as he saw fit, the carbon 
copy would remain in our office at Yale for analysis and 
filing. The typewritten observation reports ranged from 40 


to 70 pages in length. 


The reaction of the foremen to their own typewritten 
observations is an interesting study in itself. We believe 
these reactions have certain practical implications for coun- 
seling and training, and experiments have begun already along 
these lines. Comments most frequently heard were these: 


“T never knew I did so much in the course of a day.” 


“I can see where I am doing a helluva lot of things I 
shouldn’t be doing or shouldn’t have to do—and this report 
got me thinking about things I should be doing and 
don’t do.” 


“My wife has a better appreciation now of what I do.” 


“The people on top ought to see this and maybe they 
would learn what a foreman is really up against.” 


Two foremen did not consider the observations to be ac- 
curate. Further discussion revealed that they were not deny- 
ing the facts but, rather, wished that the observations had 
spelled out in great detail why they did what they did during 
certain intervals of the day. 


Method of Analysis 


As stated earlier, a foreman’s behavior for an eight-hour 
working day was recorded chronologically and by incidents. 
An “incident” refers to an identifiable single event with 
an integrity of its own; it has an observable beginning and 
ending in a time continuum. It ends when there is a major 
change in one of the elements or “dimensions” of the fore- 
man’s behavior. The number of incidents during the day 
ranged from 370 to 650 per foreman. There were over 
30,000 incidents for all 56 foremen during a total of 448 
observation hours. 


Here is an illustration of three successive incidents: 


10:56 a.m. “Operator from work station L3 comes to 
foreman’s desk and asks him to check into a shortage of 
parts in the sub-assembly area. The foreman discusses it 
and tells the operator he will look into it.” 


10:57 a.m. “After the operator leaves, the foreman tele- 
phones the materials-handling department and notifies the 
listener about the parts shortage.” 


10:57%4 a.m. “The foreman turns and looks down the 
line and watches operations.” 


Each of the above incidents may be classified according to 
certain dimensions: 1) topic: what the incident concerned ; 
2) place: where it took place; 3) activity: how it was done; 
4) contaet: with whoa it was done; 5) interaction: initia- 
tion of contact; 6) time. The three incidents above lend 
themselves to the following kind of analysis: 


Incident No. 1 (10:56 a.m.) 


Topic — materials 

Place — foreman’s desk 

Activity — talks 

Contact — regular operator 

Interaction — worker initiates, foreman responds 
‘Time — one minute 
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Incident No. 2 (10:57 a.m.) 


Topic — materials 

Place — foreman’s desk 

Activity |— telephones 

Contact — materials department representative 
Interaction — foreman initiates, other responds 
‘Time — one-half minute 


Incident No. 3 (10:57% a.m.) 


Topic — work progress 
Place — foreman’s desk 
Activity — looks 

Contact — no one 
Interaction — none 

Time — one minute 


Based upon experience and our knowledge of operations, 
it was possible to list a number of behavior categories under 
each dimension. Thus, under the dimension Topic there were 
17 categories, each one being assigned a code number for 
key punch purposes. They included: 


Code Category Code Category 

0 Topic Unknown 8 Employee Job 

1 Foreman Perform- Performance 
ance of Operation 9 Personnel Admin- 

2 Equipment, Tools, istration 
Jigs and Fixtures 10 Grievances 

3. Materials 11 ~~ Injury or Illness 

4 Quality 12 Safety 

5 Work Progress 13. Housekeeping 
Status 14 Meeting 


6 Production Schedule 15 
7 Work Standards 


Personal Relations, 
Non-job Related 


16 Miiscellaneous 


Following are the categories and codes under the dimension 
Place: 


Code Category Code Category 
0 Work Station 4 Preceding Section 
1 In Production Area 5 Succeeding Station 
2 At Desk 6 Other Department 
3 Cafeteria 7 Department Office 
Activity included: 
Code Category Code Category 
0 Listens 6 Sits 
1 Looks 7 Stands 
2  Manipulates 8 Talks 
3 Hands, Touches, 9 Walks 
Carries 10 Writes 
4 Reads 11 Signals or Gestures 
5 Shows 12 Telephones 





Contacts included: 


Code Category Code Category 
0 No One 8 Maintenance Man 
General Foreman 9 Department Clerk 


1 
2 Department Super- 10 Works Standards 


intendent Representative 
3 General Superintend- 11 “Repair” Man 
ent, Production Man- 12 Utility Man 
ager, Plant Manager 13 Regular Operator 
4 Other Foreman 14 Union Representative 
5 Other Production 15 Other Production 
Supervision Employee 
Inspector 16 Observer 
7 Materials Handler 17.‘ All Others 


Interaction was coded as follows: 


Code 


0 No interaction. 

1 The foreman contacts someone else who makes no ob- 
servable verbal or non-verbal reply. 

2 The foreman contacts someone else who makes a 
verbal or non-verbal reply. 

3 Someone else contacts the foreman who makes no 
verbal or non-verbal reply. 

4 Someone else contacts the foreman who makes a verbal 
or non-verbal reply. 


Category 


Initiation indeterminate. 

In presence of someone else with no observable inter- 
actions between them (interaction taking place 
through third person or object). 


nw 


Time is recorded simply in terms of quarter minutes: 


Code Category 
1  One-quarter minute 
2 One-half minute 
3 Three-quarters of a minute 
4 One minute 
5 One minute and a quarter 


and so on. 


Now the three incidents given earlier can be described in 
simple code numbers: 


Incident No. 1: 3-2-8-13-4-4 
Incident No. 2: 3-2-12-7-2-2 
Incident No. 3: 5-2-1-0-0-4 


At the present time, cards are being punched for each of 
the 32,652 incidents recorded in the observation study. Addi- 
tional information for the 56 foremen is being “gang 
punched” on each card. This punching will identify the fore- 
man, give his section and his department, indicating his age, 
years of service as a foreman, show his last two performance 
ratings plus our own rating based upon interviews and ob- 
servations. Other information can be included if it is found 
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useful or appropriate. Each foreman, for example, has un- 
dergone a battery of psychological tests, the results of which 
can be placed on the card. Also, the cards can indicate any 
information unique to a given foreman on the day he was 
observed: the rate of production that day, the number of 
absentees, mechanical breakdowns or other special produc- 
tion difficulties. All these can affect or account for differences 
in the proportion of time he spends on various problems. 


Once having translated behavior into words, and words 
into numerical symbols for key-punch purposes, it becomes 
possible to make a summary of the total amount of time 
foremen spend on each category of behavior under each 
dimension. Thus, it can be determined how much time fore- 
men spend on this or that topic; how much time in this or 
that location; how much time in one activity, say talking, or 
another; how much time in contact with this or that person. 


Moreover, the categories for any one dimension can be 
correlated with categories for other dimensions. It becomes 
possible to say much more than merely the fact that a given 
foreman spends 10 percent of his time on quality. It is pos- 
sible to find out how much time the foreman is in contact 
with his “repair” man on a quality matter, or how many 
times the general foreman originates contact with the fore- 
man on a matter involving quality. 


As stated earlier the use to which this study may be put 
is both practical and theoretical in character. 


Questions with Practical Implications 


1. What can the foremen themselves learn from reading 
the full description of an eight-hour day? Judging from con- 
sultations we have already had with this group, the observa- 
tions serve as a helpful guide in giving him a picture of his 
day’s activities and in pointing up individual shortcomings 
or strong points. 


2. How can the observations be used as an instrument 
for comparing differences in foreman behavior? Time alloca- 
tions on various topics, activities, and contacts can be aver- 
aged for all foremen and plotted in graph form. A similar 
graph for each individual foreman may then be superimposed 
over the graph of averages in order to show how any given 
individual deviates from the norm. 


3. Are the written observations useful as a problem-solv- 
ing training device? The way the information is recorded 
makes it possible to assemble clusters of incidents relating 
to a particular problem such as quality control, grievance 
handling, employee instruction, etc. Good and bad examples 
can be used to demonstrate how to achieve more effective 
supervisory behavior. 


4. What can the observations do to reveal to upper super- 
vision and management those operating problems beyond the 
foreman’s immediate control that prevent him from utilizing 
his time more effectively? It can show whether or not the 


service departments are failing to provide him with the in- 
formation or service he needs. It will show how much time 
the foreman is spending on paper work or upon other activi- 
ties which might be delegated. It will help answer the im- 
portant question: Why do some foremen spend time per- 
forming the work of their regular operators? 


5. Can the process of selecting foremen be improved on 
the basis of this data? We already know in general that all 
foremen must have the ability to make rapid-fire decisions. 
The short intervals of time from one incident to the next 
indicates that he must also be able to “take” frequent interrup- 
tions and yet retain many facts and problems in his mind 
simultaneously. It is suggested that these abilities may be 
measured through an appropriate form of selection tests. 


6. By making efficiency or quality performance compari- 
sons of the most successful and least successful foremen, 
management can look at the summaries of the observations 
and ask, “What objective differences appear in the behavior 
patterns of the two extreme groups, and what does this in- 
formation suggest for guidance or training?” 


Questions with Theoretical Implications 


1. Will an analysis of the number of contacts between a 
foreman and members of his subordinate work group bear 
out Whyte’s hypothesis (modified from Homans) that “the 
more frequently persons interact with one another the strong- 
er their sentiments are apt to be?’’> Because we already have 
considerable material on sentiments drawn from interviews 
of both foremen and workers, it now becomes possible to 
relate such qualitative attitudinal data to the number of 
foremen-worker contacts recorded in actual observations. 


2. What significance can be attached to differences in the 
contact origination pattern? Three general patterns are 
discernible : 

a) Greater initiation of contacts by foreman and others. 
b) Greater initiation of contacts by others to foreman. 


c) Balance in pattern of contact origination. 


3. What significance can be attached to differences be- 
tween foremen in the average amount of time spent per 
incident in conversation with others? 


4. Can differences in attitudes of foremen toward the work 
group be related to differences in the actual amount of time 
they spend talking with their men on personal matters not 
related to the work itself. 


Many other kinds of questions can be asked of the data 
as it is now recorded and coded. The author invites any 
suggestions and criticisms the reader may have. Further 
progress reports will be presented as more complete analyses 
and summaries are made. 


3. Whyte, W. F.: Leadership and Group Participation, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Bulletin No. 24 (May, 1953), p. 29. 
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Role of a Social Scientist 
in Public Health 


Walter E. Boek & Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D.* 


In this article an attempt will be made to present some of 
the methods by which social science can enter and become 
established in new fields. It is based on observations made 
primarily in the field of public health, but it is written for 
the purpose of assisting social scientists within, or about to 
enter into, any area of interest which has had little associa- 
tion with social science. 

During recent years there has been a strong trend among 
public health workers toward recognizing the significance of 
contributions that social science might make to their prob- 
lems. New York State Department of Health members 
have been among the public health leaders advocating col- 
laboration between the two fields. This interest was discussed 
with scientists such as Alexander H. Leighton and George 
P. Murdock before a social scientist was invited to join the 
Department staff in 1952. 

The Civil Service qualifications for the position to which 
the social scientist was first appointed by the Commissioner 
specified that the incumbent be an “Assistant to the Com- 
missioner.” Later a new civil service job classification “Re- 
search Scientist—Public Health” was established and an office 
title of “Research Anthropologist” was used. 

The social scientist appointed to the position was a cultural 
anthropologist. This was an advantage in that some preju- 
dice against sociologists and psychologists by public health 
workers had existed because of a few past experiences. The 
function of the social scientist centered around the task of 
helping to bring the knowledge of the social sciences into 
the programs and research activities of the Department. 

The type of appointment and the general nature of his 
function allowed the social scientist to build his own role in 
the Department in a permissive atmosphere with the sincere 
encouragement of the Commissioner. The philosophy with 
which the social scientist operated was: 1) that his entrance 
into activities of the Department would only be on an in- 
vitation basis; 2) that responsibility for initiating, directing, 
and carrying out projects, as well as for publishing results, 
be in the hands of those public health workers requesting 
assistance; 3) that consultation services which could be 
handled by social scientists in local areas would be obtained 
from them, if possible; 4) that consultation which could be 
provided by people in other fields, such as public administra- 
tion or health education, be requested of them; 5) that suffi- 
cient time be available for the social scientist to develop 





* Dr. Boek is Research Anhropologist, and Dr. Hilleboe Commis- 
sioner, New York State Department of Health, Albany, New York. 
This article was presented by Dr. Boek as a paper at the Annual 
Meeting of the Amercian Sociological Society, on August 29, 1955. 


methodology and to extend social science knowledge. 

What actually does one do in this type of position? Typical 
activities of the social scientist involve sitting down with a 
program director and making suggestions as to the over-all 
design and specific techniques for research that will: 1) 
evaluate a program, such as classes for expectant parents; 
2) investigate aspects of some pathological conditions, such as 
heart disease or cancer; or 3) discover principles of human 
organizations that apply in getting water supplies fluoridated 
in a community. At other times he may examine research 
designs and articles discussing research findings or areas of 
interest in which people think his comments will contribute 
to their understanding. Opinions on communications or or- 
ganizational procedures within the Department are requested, 
as well as analyses from the social science viewpoint of al- 
ready existing and planned public health programs. The 
social scientist will spend considerable time carrying out his 
functions on committees with representatives of many dis- 
ciplines. 

Many of today’s problems in public health and medicine 
are difficult. For example, it is not a simple matter to learn 
the changes occurring in people who go through the $400,000 
worth of training paid for by the State Department of 
Health each year; or the specific types of stress, if any, re- 
lated to heart disease; or the causes of many automobile 
accidents. These and other problems require the develop- 
ment of a theory to be tested in regard to possible relation- 
ships and, what sometimes is forgotten, also a theory of the 
method by which the possible relationships can be tested. 
There are numerous theories of the causes of cancer, tooth 
decay, or dangerous health behavior that may or may not 
prove to be valid, but there are fewer ideas in regard to how 
the validity of these theories may be tested. The social scien- 
tist with his special knowledge and research methods is 
called on to suggest the types of hypotheses that warrant 
testing, as well as the means by which adequate data can be 
collected and tested for significance. 

One of the essential activities of the social scientist is to 
keep other members of his profession informed of the re- 
search interests in his Department, as well as to help them 
work out arrangements for doing research in cooperation 
with his public health colleagues. Efforts of the social scien- 
tist, for example, resulted in Marvin Sussman, while at 
Union College, doing a study of “Fatties Anonymous,” a 
spontaneously formed group for weight control, and also a 
critical review of the literature on hydro and spa therapy. 
Similarly, Francis Ianni of Russell Sage, Everett Stonequist 
of Skidmore College, and Elbert Curtis of Oneonta State 
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Teachers College all assisted in automobile accident preven- 
tion research. Martin Fausold of Cortland State Teachers 
College and Edwin Lawson and Paul Wheeler of Albany 
State Teachers College participated in a study of occupa- 
tional data on birth certificates and social stratification, while 
Arthur Davis, while at Vassar College, directed students in 
a health education evaluation experiment, in cooperation with 
Roscoe Brown of New York University. 

Another essential activity of the social scientist is to stimu- 
late interest and to provide opportunities for dissemination 
of knowledge among the people in his Department by pre- 
paring reviews and abstracts of relevant articles, papers, and 
books; by giving talks; and by participating in discussions 
and institutes. Koos’ Health of Regionville, Saunders’ Cul- 
tural Differences in Medical Care, and Simmons’ and Wolfe’s 
Social Sciences in Medicine were abstracted when they ap- 
peared. Two institutes have been arranged by the Office of 
Professional Training in the State Department of Health, 
where the top 45 people in the Department, including the 
Commissioner, will spend two days studying social science. 
Dr. Edward Stainbrook, Chairman, Department of Psychi- 
atry of the University of the State of New York’s Medical 
Center at Syracuse will assist the social scientist in this 
task. Additional institutes will be arranged for local health 
officers and their staffs. 

The range of projects the social scientist is drawn into is 
quite large—over the three years, about 35 projects were 
participated in. In addition to those already referred to, 
studies concerned such problems as breast cancer, smoking 
and cancer, alcoholism and tuberculosis, and juvenile delin- 
quency. It is a fascinating situation to be in when one may 
at any time expect a telephone call or memorandum inviting 
his participation in a program new to him. 

The requirements for effectiveness as a social scientist in 
any new field such as public health are these: 

1) The social scientist should be a scientist and not a 
therapist. Boek, the anthropologist, realized after a prelimi- 
nary research design had been worked out with a public 
health officer that its subtitle was “A Health Education 
Project.” However, it was too late to change it before some 
health educators saw it; the expected reaction came almost 
immediately. A four-page emotionally-charged memorandum 
condemning every phase of the project was received. It came 
because the research project was sub-labeled by its two au- 
thors “A Health Education Activity.” Thus, the social sci- 
entist erred by letting the title suggest what seemed to pro- 
gram people to be therapy. After emotions had cooled, the 
project was explained in greater detail in an informal situa- 
tion. Since the original derogatory memorandum was ex- 
pected before it arrived a hurried response was not written, 
and thus the healing of the wound was not impeded. 

2) He should accept the prescribed role of any branch of 
the social sciences that is expected of him by people on their 
first encounter, whether it be economist, sociologist, psycholo- 
gist, social psychologist, anthropologist, or archeologist. This 
means he should be sufficiently conversant with other fields 
to assume that type of role temporarily until the new ac- 
quaintance learns, quite often from his approach to prob- 
lems or from others who have worked with him, the true 
field of the social scientist. One of the tests the social scien- 
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tist underwent was to serve as a psychologist to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. The problem under consideration 
was to determine whether or not there was an optical illu- 
sion near the Summit of the State Thruway which made a 

long hill appear steeper than it actually was and, if there d 
was, to determine methods to alleviate the condition. The } 
Commissioner of Health had suggested this consulting service 
knowing that it was not the main field of interest of the 

social scientist. Because of the friendship established for social 
science during these two days as a psychologist, it was easier 

to work out interdepartmental research arrangements for a i 
project in which both engineers and public health workers ' 
were involved. 

3) The social scientist should apply knowledge of human 
behavior right from the start in analyzing his own position. 
He should observe the power structure and values of the 
group he is to work with and analyze it in terms of his 
objectives. For example, he should hypothesize which type of 
person would be likely to give him full cooperation and 
which would be reluctant to work with him, and then make 
allowance for this in his relations with them. Social scientists 
can predict, for example, that statisticians, health educators, 
public administration specialists who plan and build the 
bureaucracies, as well as other individuals, might resist his 
entrance into an on-going agency. The statisticians may be 
resentful because the social scientist may have had experience 
in utilizing statistical theory in developing research designs, 
and that he may be called upon to give such counsel in com- 
petition with them; health educators may feel that they are 
social scientists who have not been given sufficient recogni- 
tion; public administration specialists may expect to be con- 
sidered the experts in the science of human relations and 
public administration ; and other individuals may look askance 
primarily because of unfortunate experiences they have had 
with social scientists in the past, or because their type of | 
training has led them to be suspicious of areas out of their 
competence, such as social science. 4 

It is also to be expected that people whose status is chal- 
lenged in other ways by the social scientist.will need special 
reassurance from him. With this recognition of the value 
system of individuals, and of the power structures within 
the organization, the social scientist should have few diffi- 
culties. 

4) A social scientist should have relatively high status 
within the structure of the organization he serves. Given 
high status, he will not have to compete with others for this 
recognition. If he is working in a health department and ’ 
has a Ph.D. he should not be apologetic about being called 
“doctor” along with the physicians among his colleagues. The 
status level or hierarchal level at which he operates will \ 
have a very significant effect on whom in the organization i 
will call on him for assistance. If he has high status and 
fulfills it, people will tend to respect him because of it, and 
some will wish to be associated with him in order to acquire 
some of his status. Also, he then can be the one to encourage 
cooperation rather than having to depend for permission on 
others above him and above those with whom he is 
to work. If the social scientist has low status, those above 
him will want to use him as a technician in their projects, 
rather than to give him a full and equal position in the 
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planning and carrying out of research. 

5) The social scientist should become involved in many 
diverse projects and programs. In this manner, his use will 
be spread over a wide area and he will not be identified with 
one area of interest. Many projects also mean that his effec- 
tiveness is not tied to any one; a single project can be delayed 
or fall through completely. 

6) He should have as his fundamental goal the increasing 
of social science knowledge, especially methodology. With 
this type of goal, the social scientist will be satisfied with 
having this directorship of projects in the hands of the ap- 
propriate public health or medical personnel. His interest is 
to suggest sound research designs which incorporate pro- 
cedures for developing and testing general hypotheses and 
methodology. 

7) The social scientist should maintain the independence 
of his own profession. That is, he should remain a social 
scientist and not try to become a health educator, physician, 
lawyer, or what not. He can do this by arranging to attend 
conferences in his own field and, perhaps, by acquiring a 
part time or honorary academic relationship with a social 
science department of his particular interest. 

8) He should appreciate that it takes time for the people 
he works with to become willing and able to accept social 
science concepts and knowledge. Some will already be recep- 
tive, others will develop interest slowly, and some may con- 
tinually be passive or resist new ideas. Changes in attitudes 
occur slowly and thus quick accomplishments should not be 
expected. 

9) A social scientist has to be cognizant of the groups in- 
terested in the research he is involved in. For example, when 
he assists public health nurses in an evaluative study of their 
apprentice-training programs for student nurses there are 
two other groups to be considered: one is the desire of the 
students to obtain the training, and the other is the schools 
of nursing. Faculty members in the schools of nursing, unless 
they are involved in the planning, may feel that public health 
workers will, in their questioning of the students, be judging 
the training given by the schools. Thus, they might resist 
any study as a threat to their security. 

10) The social scientist should recognize that many people 
do not know what scientific research is, including many 
who are doing what they call “research.” His suggestions, 
both written and spoken, must take this into account. To some 
people he must at first explain carefully and in consider- 
able detail the techniques and designs for research he ad- 
vances for attacking problems. He should avoid as much as 
possible terminology that is professional jargon. Even when 
he is meticulous about this, some concepts will have differ- 
ing meanings to persons in other disciplines. 

11) The social scientist should expect that those already 
most receptive to social science will request the most assist- 
ance from him. These people should be encouraged but he 
should not let them monopolize his time; the others may 
need the most help and it is among them that his efforts will 
make the greatest contribution. If the social scientist finds 
himself working with people who already know quite a bit 
about social science methods, and perhaps more than he does 
in the specific problem area, his role should be to reinforce 
the other staff members so that they can get adequate sup- 


port from their superiors to carry on the program or research 
they are advocating. 

There are several dangers to the social scientist as a pro- 
fessional who ventures into a new area. Some of these dan- 
gers develop even in departments of social science in uni- 
versities. First, the social scientist could be overcome by 
administrative duties. A scientist can do research in a bureav- 
cracy—whether it be in industry, government, or education— 
if he is not required to spend most of his time preparing 
reports and supervising clerical workers on action programs. 
The method of overcoming such a possibility is to have a 
real staff role rather than a line one in the organization. 

The social scientist may find that he is merely consulting 
and not doing any research himself. If this happens, his own 
professional development and his advancement in his field 
will be hampered because he is not able to test and employ 
his own thinking in research situations. Therefore, he should 
take advantage of every opportunity to include procedures 
in research that will produce fundamental data in his areas 
of interest. 

Closely paralleling this is the danger of becoming over- 
burdened with research work and consulting so that not 
enough time is available to think about the problems on 
which he must work or give consulting services. An ade- 
quate representation of social science cannot be made if a 
research plan he is to examine, or a research problem for 
which he is to suggest a design, has to be read on the trip 
to the discussion meeting or just prior to the time its initiator 
drops into his office. One solution here is to make full use 
of local social scientists. 

Some people with whom he works will overestimate the 
contribution social scientists can make. If he is to avoid dis- 
tasteful disappointments to himself and to others, the social 
scientist must be careful not to give the impression that his 
methods can produce miracles. He should be careful lest 
he be classified as an able talker but not as one who produces. 

Non-research trained people frequently seek quick answers 
to their problems. The quality of research methods usually 
suffers when insufficient attention and time is devoted to a 
project. Later, just criticism of the validity of results by out- 
siders and the program people themselves may harm the 
social scientist and the value people place on social science 
knowledge. The danger also exists that people may want 
research done simply to justify their programs, rather than 
to determine real relationships. 

Since he serves as a consultant and, therefore, usually does 
not spend as much time on any individual program or project 
as the director, the social scientist may reach a point where 
he will be considerably behind the director or his staff in the 
work and in the thinking on a project. This can be embar- 
rassing unless the director and staff are informed in such a 
way that they recognize the number of projects the social 
scientist is drawn into. 

This discussion has been concerned with the role of a social 
scientist in the milieu of public health. It has attempted to 
provide some insight into how the knowledge of social science 
can enter a field which is, in general, receptive to social 
science but in which remaining blocks to successful collabora- 
tion can be removed by participating social scientists them- 
selves through demonstration of results. 
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Cross-Class Interviewing 


An Analysis of Interaction and Communicative Styles* 


Anselm Strauss and Leonard Schatzman 


When an interviewer attempts to elicit information from 
a respondent, he is both in face-to-face interaction and in a 
communicative situation. If the respondent and interviewer 
are of different social classes, then an opportunity exists to 
watch interaction and communication of a rather special 
kind. Most conversations between classes probably occur in 
fairly termalized or routinized situations, rather unlike that 
which occurs during an interview—particularly when the 
interview is lengthy, personal, and only moderately struc- 
tured. Analysis of cross-class interviewing—indeed of any 
interviewing—in terms of interaction and styles of com- 
munication ought rather quickly to pay rich dividends toward 
our understanding of these related matters.! 


I 


The data for our analysis consists of lengthy interview 
documents, transcribed from tape, which were gathered 
several days after a tornado disaster through interviewing 
the inhabitants of the damaged area. The interviews yielded 
detailed information about respondents’ experiences. The 
interviewer was supposed to elicit a chronological account of 
those experiences and to probe for accompanying feelings and 
perceptions, if they were not spontaneously described. Re- 
spondents generally talked freely since the disaster was very 
much on their minds. 

The subjects represented a random sampling of the popu- 
lation of several Arkansas rural communities struck by the 
storm. Analysis of communicative differences was made on 
20 of these lengthy documents. Cases were selected by ex- 
treme position on educational and income continua. Inter- 
viewees were designated as “lower” if (a) educational level 
was grammar school or less, and (b) if family income was 
less than $2,000 per year. The “upper” group consisted of 
persons with (a) one or more years of college education and 
(b) incomes in excess of $4,000 per year. These extremes of 
income and education were purposely chosen for maximum 
socio-economic contrast, and because it seemed probable that 
a minimum of any but formal or ritual communication would 
occur between these groups. Cases were further limited by 
the following criteria: age (21 to 65 years), race (white), 


* The interview materials on which this study is based were de- 

veloped in connection with the disaster studies conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Center. 
1. In a paper on the probably differential class meanings assigned 
polls and polling, D. Reisman and N. Glazer remark that “it is 
useful to see the interview situation, and the polling process as a 
whole, as one form of the continuing conservation between upper 
and lower levels of our culture.” See, “The Meaning of Opinion,” 
Public Opinion Quart. 12, 1948 :633-48. 


resident (native of Arkansas and more than three years in the 
community), good cooperation in the interview (as rated 
by the interviewer), less than eight probes per page (to avoid 
a rigid question-answer style with consequent structuring 
of interview). The use of these criteria on 340 interviews 
yielded 10 upper group cases, which were then matched 
randomly with 10 cases from the lower group. The question 
will naturally occur to our readers as to whether these 
groups represent different social classes or merely differ in 
education and famliy income. We shall reserve discussion 
of this issue until later, and in the interim refer to the two 
groups as lower and middle class respectively. 


II 


When the lower class person is asked to tell his story at 
the opening of the interview he does not readily organize a 
lengthy or even a very clear account. At best, he gives a 
running narrative which, though it may be fairly clear, 
leaves much to be desired in the way of detail. At worst, he 
gives a rather unintelligible speech consisting of proper 
names, badly identified or unidentified places, and images 
connected in some fashion known only to him. If left to him- 
self, the respondent will not give the clear chronology that 
the interviewer desires; nor will connected sequence emerge 
merely by a request for it, or by such probes as “tell me 
more” or “and then what happened?” Consequently we find 
the interviewer trying almost from the very first to locate 
places, identify persons, get time straight, establish moderate- 
ly good sequences of acts. He asks specific questions like: 
“How many people did you say were in the house?”, “who 
was there at that time?”’, and “where were you standing 
then?” It is only through these pinning probes? that clarity 
and good sequence can be built into the account. This is a 
necessary arduous task that the interviewer must perform. 
If he gives up too easily or if the respondent is an extremely 
poor communicator, then the chronology never does become 
very clear and sections of the account remain relatively un- 
intelligible. 

Raymond Gorden,? working with interviews from this 
same population, has pointed out that interviewers also used 
a technique he calls “net fishing.” As an alternative to try- 
ing to pin down details in the respondent’s account, the 


2. Raymond L. Gorden has termed these problems “retrogressive 
classifications,” in his Ph.D. thesis entitled, “An Interaction Analysis 
of the Depth Interview,” University of Chicago, Dept. of Sociology, 
1954. 

3. Ibid. 
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interviewer would say something like, “You were saying 
that the wind struck the house,” thus hoping to bring the 
respondent back to some point in his story and start him 
anew on quite different aspects of his experience. In this 
way, details would be yielded that had not previously been 
covered, and some clarification of detail might be afforded. 
The interviewers felt, according to Gorden, that this was a 
more efficient way of getting material than the pinning type 
of probe. The net fishing technique was a pump primer that 
actually allowed the interviewer to cash in on the relatively 
unorganized and uncontrolled character of the lower class 
respondents’ style of conveying experiences. 

There is some pinning and some net fishing in middle class 
accounts, but generally the interview documents look differ- 
ent. To begin with, the respondent usually meets the invita- 
tion to tell his story with a fairly lengthy, elaborate, and 
well-ordered narrative of events: hence less clarification is 
necessary. If asked to clarify a point, he does so fairly direct- 
ly, or at least gives further detail in such a way that the inter- 
viewer is not left with numerous other details to clarify. The 
interviewer may wish further elaboration of some area of the 
account, and if he requests elaboration directly he has a good 
chance of getting it. A favorite device used on these re- 
spondents—one that did not work very well with the lower 
class—was to keep the account unfolding or continuing when- 
ever the respondent paused or seemed about to go off on less 
interesting trails. The interviewer managed this by such 
comments as “tell me more about .. .,” “and then .. .,” 
and “you said that... .” It is as if the interviewer were oc- 
casionally touching and controlling a rolling snowball to 
keep it going and on the right track. The respondent can be 
relied upon to catch the hint and to organize his next re- 
marks with his listeners in mind; the interviewer in turn 
does not have to keep pinning to establish obscure facts or 
to build structure into the account. 

With the lower class respondent, the interviewer is found 
hard at work keeping tight control over the interview lest it 
fall apart altogether. To a direct query the respondent, of 
course, may answer to the point. But with great frequency 
he will answer the question and then follow his imagery 
wherever it may take him. The interviewer typically waits 
with patience, hoping thus to get spontaneous information 
even if it is not on the point that he has raised. Especially 
if the question is not very specific, the respondent will 
“trigger.” The interviewer may repeat the question two or 
three times, or a variant of it, the respondent wandering off 
each time; and usually there is no obvious evidence in the 
document to show that the respondent ever knew he was 
being peppered with the same question, or indeed that he 
knew he was off the track. He virtually never says, “@h, you 
mean that .. .,” or indicates in any way the he realizes 
finally how far he had wandered. With some of the less 
irtelligible of the speakers, long sections of the interview con- 
sist of interplay of this kind: the interviewer asks a direct 
question, then waits until there is a convenient break in the 
resulting monologue before asking the next question. With 
the worst informants, this kind of hauling-back tactic con- 
tinues through much of the interview, but it is typical of 
some sections of all the lower class interviews. It occurs 
scarcely at all with middle class persons. Even with long 


answers, the latter often effect closure, coming back to the 
question by some phrase or summary statement. 

Middle class persons, on the whole, are amazingly sensi- 
tive to the requirements of various kinds of queries: when 
asked to list, they list; when invited to describe, they de- 
scribe ; when asked for an illustration, they supply one. Thus 
the interviewer’s task is made relatively easy; he does not 
have to bore away at his informant but can, if he is expert, 
use a whole battery of conversational gambits, each acting 
as a cue to touch off an answer, or providing a framework 
within which the respondent couches his reply. 

The lower class respondent is much less sensitive to these 
different kinds of queries. General questions (of the order of 
“what were the people saying?” or “were there other times 
when you didn’t know where your family was?”) will more 
than not yield no response from the respondent; or will set 
him off to telling a single incident, not necessarily appro- 
priate to the question; or cause him to wander considerably 
off the trend of the questioning. Lower class persons are par- 
ticularly inept at answers that require listing. At best they 
may give one or two items, or they may begin to answer and 
then become so engrossed with an incident that they elaborate 
it or switch off to other events—quite forgetting the intent 
of the interviewer’s question. If the list of points has to do 
with personal experience rather than with town happenings, 
then the speaker is likely to perform better. 

The more unresponsive of the lower class will miss hint 
after hint to elaborate (“Oh, that was right there?”). Even 
direct requests for elaboration may fall upon deaf ears. “Tell 
me more about that” may or may not bring elaboration; it 
will frequently touch off an unrelated flow of speech. Where- 
as the middle class person seems fairly readily to recog- 
nize, both by response and remark, that a number of con- 
secutive questions are related as a series, the lower class 
person rarely gives any indication of recognizing such intent. 
In short, the usual interview probes, which are not so very 
different than the ordinary utterances of educated conversa- 
tion, becomes blunted as instruments for eliciting information. 

There is one type of question in the usual interview arsenal 
that proved almost useless with the lower class person. A 
curious reception is given any question which calls for quite 
an abstract answer or the listing or relating of classes of 
persons or acts. Such a question is: ““What were people doing 
downtown when you got there?” or “Who were the out- 
siders who came to town?” Almost invariably the respondent 
does not- understand the question (“Huh?’”), or he con- 
cretizes it, giving personal experience, concrete incident, or 
proper names. The interviewer may repeat his question, or 
others like it, but with no better results. Possibly the failure 
to elicit the proper material is due to the style of question- 
ing, but with equal likelihood it is due to the respondents’ 
modes of thought and perception. With the middle class 
person, the abstract question almost always yields an appro- 
priate answer and, since the question provides only the most 
general of frameworks, it sometimes calls forth complex 
stylistic devices which allow the speaker elaborately to relate 
categories of persons and acts. 

One of the most striking features of the middle class in- 
terview is the rich interplay of gestures between respondent 
and interviewer. This can be brought out in several ways. 
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For instance, at the beginnings and endings of answers, the 
respondent frequently indicates that he is talking to the 
interviewer. He does this with various verbal gestures. “If 
I remember correctly . . .,” “You want a summary, well 
let’s see. . .,” “Things of that kind . . .,” “What would 
your question bring in? You mean. . . .” To such phrases 
the interviewer, we may hazard, often is supposed to react, 
just as any listener is expected to signal understanding or 
acceptance or rejection in an ordinary conversation. Indeed 
the interviewer—over and above the requirements of polite- 
ness—may capitalize on such phrases to keep the interview 
unfolding or to elicit information on a given point. As in 
other conversations, too, the interviewer’s response may pro- 
vide the speaker with cues for the further organization of 
speech. Thus the speaker ends with “Have you seen it?” 
and the interviewer replies that he has not, so the speaker 
continues his description. Or the speaker ends with “Can’t 
think of anything else—you got anything else?” at which 
the interviewer accepts the invitation ambiguously with 
“Yep, a few more I want,” and then the respondent forces a 
more specific set of questions with “I’m about run out now; 
you are going to have to ask them.” The respondent not 
only makes such demands upon his listener, but he may in 
turn hint or politely suggest that the interviewer may wish 
to control the direction of the next interchanges of speech. 
Thus, “Maybe I’m getting off the track but .. .;” “I don’t 
know how to answer that, other than the hospital—can that 
be brought in here?” More subtly, the frequently used 
stylistic device of ending an answer with a summary or a 
reference to the question which set off their answer, throws 
back upon the interviewer the responsibility for guiding the 
next exchange of remarks. 

In addition, the middle class respondent is relatively at- 
tuned to the communicative needs of his listener. He will 
sometimes spontaneously explain a remark, either because he 
feels it may be unclear or because the listener expresses its 
ambiguity by some gesture. Such clarifications may be made 
as asides (“All through this—I say all through this be- 
cause ...”), or as direct and more elaborate explanations. 
He will sometimes pick up the intent of the interviewer, 
and something of his very style: for instance, realizing that 
chronology and sequence are needed, he will organize a sec- 
tion of his story in strict chronological terms; or recogniz- 
ing that “feelings” as well as actions are being sought, he 
will occasionaly insert: “At that time I was feeling that. . . .” 
The interviewer is given verbal cues whereby he may relate 
one remark better to another. Phrases, frequently used this 
way are: “As I said before,” and “As I told you before 
when I was saying... .” 

The respondent sometimes also betrays his sensitivity to 
the judgments the interviewer may be making upon his re- 
marks. He covers himself by such conventional phrases as: 
“That may sound a little foolish,” and “That is selfish, 
but I think you know what I mean.” Presumably the inter- 
viewer must occasionally, following ordinary conversational 
etiquette, gesture reassuringly. 

Now all such interplay between the middle class inter- 
viewer and the middle class respondent makes for very rich, 
complex, and subtle interaction. In common parlance, a lot 
is going on other than direct question and answer or direct 
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exchange of information. We may hazard further that the 
respondent, at least, is making a rather complex series of 
responses to himself. Besides the relative sensitivity already 
mentioned, we note that occasionally he passes retrospective 
judgment upon his past acts. His alertness to the general 
requirements of the interview—which surely enable him to 
organize his over-all account and keep within boundaries of 
questions—reflects the control he has over his own responses. 
It is reasonable to assume that both he and the interviewer 
are responding in complex ways to their own gestures as 
well as to each other’s. 

Such evidences of rich conversational interplay are rare 
in the lower class documents. There is little explanation, 
little self-conscious qualification and setting straight of the 
record, and virtually no cueing of the interviewer to things 
said earlier. Summary statements which throw back the bur- 
den of the interchange to the interviewer are extremely in- 
frequent, although the respondent may stop when he has 
nothing more to say and wait for the interviewer to ask 
something else. There is some interplay at the end and begin- 
ning of answers, but not often; this is partly because the 
interviewer is working so hard at bringing the speaker back 
to the point or is intent upon asking a pinning probe, and 
partly perhaps because the speaker is merely awaiting the 
next question. The face-to-face interaction, then, is less multi- 
dimensional. To quote one of the interviewers, one has the 
impression that the respondent is either patiently waiting 
for the next question, or is darting off in pursuit of his own 
purposes. 


Ill 


Two important questions may be raised, namely: 1) what 
does the interview mean to the respondents of each class? and 
2) how do their differential interpretations impinge upon the 
structure and course of the interview? Although we cannot 
know exactly how the interpretations differed, the documents 
yield cues which allow for reasonable guesses. 

Initially the interviewer introduces himself, referring to 
his sponsors, and explains some of the purposes of the study. 
The middle class respondent is apt to regard the interviewer 
as an agent or representative of a larger audience: a govern- 
mental agency, an assembly of scientists, and so on. The 
interview is viewed as having ultimate benefit for the pub- 
lic—at least to those who may at some future time undergo 
a similar disaster experience. This interpretation of the inter- 
view, and of the interviewer’s role, has an effect upon the 
session itself. 

The respondent may spontaneously offer suggestions for 
civil defense and relief operations, or may indicate what the 
interviewer “ought to know about.” He questions the inter- 
viewer when in doubt over the relevance of a point (“Is this 
what you want?’’). He tends to give a relatively abstract 
account of the disaster happenings, and from several perspec- 
tives, since he has some over-all conception of the larger pur- 
poses behind the study—that is, that his own story is just 
part of the general picture that the interviewers are trying 
to build up. Some respondents especially stress an organiza- 
tional perspective, indicating that they assume this is what 
the interviewer is really interested in if he is studying dis- 
aster. 
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It follows that the middle class respondent can grasp pretty 
clearly the relationship between many of the interviewer’s 
questions and the larger purposes of the study, as well as 
perceive relationships among the questions -:emselves. Probes 
take on considerable significance. It is by way of this ability 
to conceive the purposes of the interviewer, and the organi- 
zation he represents, that the middle class respondent helps 
to structure the interview session. He himself can make 
pertinent asides, go off on relevant bypaths and see the point 
of the interviewer’s efforts and, at other times, to induce 
him to elaborate or cover new details. Since he may at times 
lose sight of the general purposes of the interview, getting 
lost in incident or involved in personal experience, the con- 
versational forms utilized by the interviewer may set him 
straight, may remind him of the real task that lies before 
each of them. Likewise, the respondent reminds the inter- 
viewer at certain points that it is up to him to guide the 
session. In all of this, it seems safe to assume, the respondent 
more or less conceives of himself as an instrument for com- 
municating experiences, perceptions, and even opinions, so 
that the requirements of the “study of disaster” can be met. 
In short, as in all interaction, the participant’s definition 
of the other’s general intentions functions in the evolvement 
of the interaction. 

It was much more difficult to determine how the lower 
class respondents interpreted the interview. We would guess 
that their interpretation consists typically of a conception 
of “helping people” by talking to the stranger. The re- 
spondent presumably is much less clear than the middle 
class person as to how this talking will help (he often in- 
dicates he does not know). This reflects his general fuzziness 
about social structure other than that of the town itself. 
Presumably the interviewer is associated somehow with the 
other persons and organizations sent in from the outside 
“to help us.” He is willing enough to go through with the 
interview: but apparently it represents to him more of a 
face to face interaction than a session that is part of a much 
larger series of events. Even if one were to assume that he 
grasps the wider meanings of the interview, there is just no 
evidence that this had any notable effect on the course of 
the interaction. The role he played clearly indicated that his 
action was dominated by the concrete face to face interplay 
and by the images elicited in that process. The respondent 
has far less insight than the middle class person into the 
interviewer’s intentions, and therefore control of the com- 
munication rests largely with the interviewer. In order to 
describe the development of the interaction, one is forced to 
focus more upon the interviewer than upon the respondent. 
Unless the interviewer takes a very active part in the inter- 
action, control over it becomes largely a product of the re- 
pondent’s run of imagery. This is especially true of those 
respondents who have little facility for narration, since nar- 
ration at least provides some sort of an organizing frame- 
work. But once the interviewer asks the lower class respond- 
ent for detail, for recapitulation, for abstraction that is rela- 
tively unrelated to the personal narrative, then control in- 
herent in the narrative framework no longer provides ade- 


quate description. Hence the interviewer must accept greater 
responsibility for strong control in the lower class inter- 
view. All the more so since it is unlikely that the respondent 
perceives clearly the relationship of particular questions to 
each other or to the abstract purposes that lie behind the 
interview. 


IV 


One further point remains to be discussed: whether these 
differences between the two groups are in the nature of 
class differences, or whether they are reflections of differences 
in IQ, education, or family income. Our data cannot begin 
to settle this issue, but it is worth speculating about, if only 
briefly.4 In personal correspondence, the editor of Human 
Organization has raised the point that since education and 
IQ correlate highly, our discovered “‘class differences” may 
largely be differences of IQ and education. Short of getting 
protocols from informants matched on IQ, one can only refer 
to such work as Allison Davis’ Social Class Influences Upon 
Learning, which demonstrates convincingly that persons of 
lower class are penalized on IQ tests by tHe very nature of 
the tests. Our conversation between educhted interviewers 
and unlettered Arkansas respondents is, jndeed, somewhat 
like the IQ testing session which involves 4 middle class test 
(and tester) and a lower class subject. 

If not IQ, then education may be quite a determining 
variable. It may be that in a larger sample, drawn from 
several geographic regions, such differences as we have found 
might be highly correlated with education rather than class. 
Or—as a related point—the observed differences may be 
traceable to the specific Arkansas cultural situation, in which 
education is undervalued for people of low economic status. 
The only evidence we have bearing upon these points is 
drawn from an examination of interviews about disaster 
gathered in Brighton, N.Y., a middle class suburb of Ro- 
chester, and Elizabeth, N.J., an urban community near New 
York City. There were no observable differences between 
the middle class respondents of these areas and those of 
Arkansas. Four interviews with Elizabeth lower class re- 
spondents paralleled the modes of response of the Arkansas 
lower group. A fifth exhibited considerable middle class char- 
acteristics. In addition, William Henry of the University 
of Chicago has conveyed to us his impression that urban 
lower class and middle class people perform on Thematic 
Apperception Tests in a manner suggestive of the differences 
that show up in the interview sessions. There is room here, 
then, for some very specific research. In the meantime we 
would stress the more immediate conclusion that whether 
educational or class, the differences of communicative styles 
affect very markedly the course and character of interviewing. 
The interview situation, in turn, affords an unparalleled 
opportunity to study the communicative styles of widely con- 
trasting groups. 


4. We have done so at somewhat greater length in an earlier 
paper, “Social Class and Modes of Communication,” Amer. Jour. 
Socio. 60, 1955 :329-38. 
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The Mental Hospital: A Study of Institutional Participa- 
tion in Psychiatric Illness and Treatment, by Alfred H. 


Stanton and Morris S. Schwartz. Basic Books, Inc., New 
York, 1954, 492 pp., $7.50. 


This book contains a classic, revealing description of the 
“workings” of a particular social institution, the mental 
hospital, and the subtle and intricate relationship between 
these previously poorly understood “workings” and the “ups 
and downs” so characteristic of the patients who populate 
these institutions. While this is not the first publication 
dealing with the relationship between social milieu and illness, 
as the authors make very clear in their excellent review of 
the previous literature (pp. 13-24 and 414-425), it is prob- 
ably the most exhaustive treatment to date. 

Yet the book contains more than a description of the 
correlation between hospital events and patients’ health, and 
this is one of the major merits of the study. For it soon be- 
comes clear to the reader as it apparently became clear to 
Stanton, the psychiatrist, and Schwartz, the sociologist, that 
to understand these subtle correlations required a penetrating 
analysis of the impersonal and interpersonal “workings” of 
the hospital which, by its frankness, constitutes a major con- 
tribution in itself. 

Such intriguing topics as the following are presented and 
discussed in some detail: (1) the role of the patient, including 
sub-cultures within a larger patient group (a “sewing circle” 
on the ward) ; (2) the roles and role-interactions of doctors, 
nurses, and aids; (3) the problems (should special types of 
midnight snacks be served, etc.) of a hospital which must be 
both patient- and profit-oriented; (4) a typical day on the 
ward—an analysis of the 23 hours remaining after the daily 
psychotherapeutic hour; (5) a very excellent analysis of the 
interpersonal communication system in the hospital; (6) 
power hierarchies and the making of decisions; (7) the influ- 
ence of hidden staff disagreement on what was heretofore 
believed to be ‘“‘randomly exhibited” pathological excitement 
among disturbed patients; (8) the environmental stimuli 
which are correlated with another heretofore little under- 
stood phenomenon—incontinence ; and numerous other social- 
psychiatric phenomena. 

Because of the vastness of their field of inquiry and because 
of the interrelationships of many of the phenomena under 
study, Stanton and Schwartz found themselves investigating 
such previously neglected areas as the relationship of the ex- 
clusive method of psychotherapeutic treatment of patients 
(psychoanalysis) practiced by the staff at this hospital, and 
the carry-over of some of the principles derived from this 
clinical method to interpersonal staff relationships (e.g., the 
use of ad hominem arguments in staff meetings and other 
interpersonal situations such as “you’re projecting,” “being 
defensive,” “showing transference,” etc.). Also noted were 
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some occupational hazards faced by the young resident in 
training in psychoanalysis. If he agreed with a supervisor’s 
view he was complimented, if he disagreed this fact was 
labeled “transference rebellion” and he was encouraged to 
seek personal psychotherapy. Commenting on this phenomena 
Stanton and Schwartz add a particularly incisive note: “Cer- 
tainly, modern psychiatrists and psychologists make up one of 
the few groups in history where ad hominem argument may 
be treated with greater prestige than an argument confined 
to the subject matter of the discussion” (p. 205). Another 
interesting matter discussed is the difference in viewpoint 
between administrative psychiatry (with its concern with 
immediate situational events) and psychotherapy (the study 
of more basic determiners of the behavior of a single indi- 
vidual). One example presented by the authors is very strik- 
ing. Nurses on the ward had labeled one patient’s frequent 
requests for water as “attention-getting.” When a water 
fountain was installed the patient drank somewhat more fre- 
quently than in the past, her constant requests disappeared, 
and the nurses stopped speaking of her demanding attention. 
No mention was made by the nurses of the disappearance of 
this “basic need” without the help of “depth therapy.” 

A fourth equally striking problem area is discussed: the 
difficulties arising out of the tendency for the staff of this 
hospital to look for “more basic meanings” in verbalizations 
and other acts and thereby often to overlook in a pragmatic 
sense, the more “obvious” and useful meanings. This phe- 
nomenon has been alluded to by a number of people, notably 
Kubie and also Whitehorn. The focus never has been as clear 
as it is in the present context, however. Stanton and Schwartz 
have the following to say regarding this topic: “The line of 
reasoning (of the psychiatrist) ran as follows: when a patient 
says something, what he says is a condensation of both con- 
scious and unconscious components; the patient already knows 
about the conscious ones and the psychiatrist’s special responsi- 
bility is to recognize and respond to what he assumed to be 
the unconscious ones. Adherence to this line of thought, and 
omitting the plain statement from consideration often had 
the effect of blocking a patient. . . . Such blocking was 
frequent” (p. 202). Difficulties other than blocking fre- 
quently occurred and these are presented by the authors. 

In presenting and discussing each of these four examples, 
and numerous others, Stanton and Schwartz have demon- 
strated an insight and courage which is rare in modern psy- 
chiatric circles. Throughout the study one of them was a 
member of the staff of this hospital (the other was a well- 
accepted observer) and, as such, apparently subscribed to the 
psychoanalytic theory. Yet, in spite of this, he and his co-author 
were able to look beyond the confines of this theory and to 
criticize it with an objectivity which is obvious in the ex- 
amples presented above. Stanton and Schwartz do not draw 
the conclusion that current psychoanalytic practice and train- 
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ing are in need of some modification if these examples are 
representative (which most people familiar with other similar 
institutions will agree they are). It is possible they have left 
the implications for another work. Yet their presentation is 
so clear as to make the conclusion almost explicit rather than 
implicit. 

At this point it should be made clear that these “abuses” 
of the psychoanalytic orientation, described by Stanton and 
Schwartz in their search for various aspects of the social 
milieu which might be associated with the state of patients’ 
illnesses, do not constitute the greater part of The Mental 
Hospital. Rather, this description comprises only a small 
percentage of the book. This reviewer has dwelled upon them 
at some length because they represent a unique and, in the 
long run, possibly major contribution to the development of 
psychiatric theory, training, and practice. It is his opinion 
that should an equally frank analysis be made of institu- 
tional settings subscribing to a Rogerian, Learning Theory, 
Eclectic, or other psychotherapeutic orientation, comparable 
“abuses” would be found. 

Finally a word should be said about the style of presenta- 
tion used by the authors. This book is not a report on research 
carried out after formulation of specific hypotheses. Rather 
the work represents a series of observations in a mental hos- 
pital. Though long and overly drawn out in some places, it 
is a book pregnant with ideas and hypotheses on which gradu- 
ate students in the behavioral and social sciences will be able 
to write theses for years. The reader who wants well-docu- 
mented facts will be disappointed since little explicitness and 
control was possible in this preliminary phase of the work. 
However, considered as observations requiring further study, 
they are an important beginning in a new field of inquiry. 

—JosrPpH D. Matarazzo 
Harvard Medical School 
and Mass. General Hospital 


Psychotherapeutic Intervention in Schizophrenia, by Lewis 
B. Hill, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1955, pp. VII 
and 216, $5.00. 


This volume is a loosely organized collection of essays con- 
cerned primarily with the psychogenesis of schizophrenia and 
the utilization of psychotherapeutic techniques in the treat- 
ment of individuals suffering from this illness. The chapters 
range from such subjects as becoming a psychotherapist to a 
discussion of infancy, which the author considers the period 
of becoming a person, and from the mothers of schizophrenics 
to the question of the patient’s contribution to schizophrenia. 
These and other aspects of the problem are taken up, ex- 
pounded upon, used as the beginning for what seems to be a 
set of associations, and clarified by means of clinical vignettes. 
There are many stimulating thoughts expressed in the work 
but these are generally not defined in an operational manner; 
there are many clinical evaluations given but there is no real 
way of knowing whether these are in the nature of specula- 
tion or insight. A brief survey of the material covered in the 
book might enable one, however, to better decide the intrinsic 
value of the work. 

Dr. Hill states that “if the psychoses are diseases they are 
diseases of the ego,” and that although the learner of psycho- 
therapy may be acquainted with the topography of the psyche 


and the economics of the ego it is frequently his misfortune 
during the time of his efforts to be guided by prejudices ac- 
quired in childhood. There seems no question that a therapist’s 
early experiences will influence his behavior toward a patient, 
but it would appear that the view that the patient’s person- 
ality is composed of a series of small warring homunculi adds 
little to the understanding of the person as a functioning 
individual. 

Generally speaking, the author feels psychotherapy is a 
form of artistic creation and this is to a large extent true. 
However, it is almost impossible to teach art through book 
learning and this would obviate the necessity of such a book 
as Dr. Hill has written. Although at present psychotherapy 
is closely akin to art, this can only mean that more work and 
research is necessary so that it may approach a science and 
thus be utilized for the help of greater numbers of people. 
This is no time to revel in the artistic aspects of psychotherapy 
and assume that it represents the best of all possible worlds. 

In describing the phenomenon of the acute schizophrenic 
episode Dr. Hill points out that “attention is flickering” and 
“memory is evanescent” and that there is “often amnesia.” 
His explanation is that there is such confusion and blurring 
of consciousness that the patient actually does not know 
whether important things occurred or not. This is of par- 
ticular importance in that here quite clearly and for one of 
the only times in the memory of this reviewer there has not 
been the necessity to view all of the symptoms of schizophrenia 
as defenses, but rather to consider some of them the effect 
of chaotic disorganization leading to poor perceptual ability. 
There can be no underestimating the importance of this de- 
parture from current psychiatric thinking which has hitherto 
blithely assumed that every type of behavior, no matter what 
its nature, must be homeostatic and of some value to the 
person. The cause of this confusion is to be found, according 
to Dr. Hill, in the upheaval of previously repressed happen- 
ings. There is, however, the possibility that the cause of this 
turbulent situation is really not known. 

Much of the volume is devoted to describing the mothers 
of schizophrenic individuals and it is here that Dr. Hill per- 
haps makes his most important contribution. He discusses 
the term “schizophrenogenic” which has been applied to these 
mothers, and points out that this term is analogous to “patho- 
genic bacteria” in that it implies an etiologic value, and he 
further states that this value not having been proved is a 
“bad thing.” The notion among psychiatrists that the mothers 
of schizophrenic patients are “utterly hostile, malicious and 
in every way a misfortune” seems to precipitate in the ther- 
apist a good deal of identification with the patient, thus pro- 
ducing a dislike and a lack of sympathy on the part of the 
therapist for the mother. These perspicacious remarks by 
Dr. Hill are illustrated by clinical excerpts, and any psychia- 
trist who has treated schizophrenic patients could hardly deny 
the validity of them. Further the hothouse situation which 
often develops between the therapist and the mother can do 
nothing but frequently impede the progress of therapy. Dr. 
Hill characterizes the mothers clinically as women who must 
be in command, are narcissistic, and generally hostile toward 
men and doctors. These mothers are possessively all-loving 
but they set up conditions for their love which the schizo- 
phrenic child cannot meet. They are superficially cooperative 
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and friendly but are quite critical and demanding. They are 
literal minded and unable to generalize, thus showing a 
characteristic of the schizophrenic thinking difficulty. These 
are, however, but a few of the characteristics of the mother. 
They are expounded upon at length and the chapter should 
be a great deal of help in averting many of the difficulties 
encountered in treating children of these mothers. 

When Dr. Hill leaves the above field and discusses the 
infancy of the potential schizophrenic he is on less firm 
ground. This is perhaps because of the paucity of clinical 
material and the excess of speculation. Suffice it to say that 
four postulates have been made: 1) the infant-mother con- 
figuration is distorted by greater mental anxiety than normal, 
and as a result the id suffers a pathologic relationship to the 
ego; 2) the infantile ego in relationship to the depriving 
mother-presence contains an amount of destructiveness which 
is a threat to the integrity of the ego; 3) such an ego emerg- 
ing from such an infancy is inadequate to the requirements 
of healthy living; 4) when the ego comes to grief and dis- 
aster it is as the result of a situation of temptation to a de- 
sired relationship with someone. 

The last part of the book is concerned with psychotherapy. 
Dr. Hill feels that the young therapist has resistance to ac- 
cepting all of the implications of the dynamics of mental ill- 
ness and that his interests in the physical therapies function 
as a defense. This is a common statement and one with little 
data to support its validity. The converse may also be brought 
up, i.e. a disservice frequently offered to the patient when the 
so-called physical methods are withheld in favor of psycho- 
therapy only because the therapist, having been taught to 
think in a particular way, feels personally uncomfortable 
about the former treatments. Going beyond such assertions, 
however, Dr. Hill believes that the therapist must clarify 
the situation and evaluate the patient’s defenses as opposed 
to his constructive efforts. This, of course, is not too dis- 
similar from the concept of Adolph Meyer and seems emi- 
nently reasonable. The author cautions against the therapist 
being taken in by the patient’s entertaining accounts of his 
fantasies. Positive transference is not to be analyzed, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hill, and what happens to it amounts to the 
patient having eaten up some of the healthiness of the doctor 
so that he can build it into his own ego. The essential part 
of psychotherapy is carried on in the setting of transference. 
Dr. Hill believes that for psychiatrists to become competent 
therapists with schizophrenics they must with a few excep- 
tions be analyzed. According to the author, this statement is 
based “‘on observation” and is not a point to be argued or 
debated or proved. 

In general then the book is one which obviously provokes 
discussion. Some of the material seems valid, some question- 
able, some is clearly presented and some rather difficult to 
follow. The final value of such a book lies in numbers, namely 
how many schizophrenic individuals get well with psycho- 
therapy and how many do not. This may sound trite, it may 
smack of testimonials, but without this kind of an answer 
there is no way of knowing if anything is really being ac- 
complished. 

—GeorGE WINoKUR, M.D. 
Washington University School of Medicine 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Aspects of Culture and Personality, edited by Francis L. K. 
Hsu, Abelard-Schuman, Inc., New York, 1954, pp. 305, 
$4.00. 


This volume of papers and discussions is the result of a 
three-day conference held at Northwestern University in 
1951, under the auspices of the Wenner-Gren Foundation 
and under the chairmanship of the editor. The conference, 
whose participants included anthropologists, sociologists, psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, had its origin and basis in a paper 
by Dr. Hsu, entitled “Anthropology or Psychiatry.” In the 
present volume, the papers by representatives of the four 
disciplines vary enormously in scope, yet when all is said and 
done, little that is new has been presented. This is perhaps 
unavoidable, since the papers, in the majority, address them- 
selves primarily to the participants in the conference who 
are of different professional backgrounds, and thus in each 
case presumably unfamiliar with the field of the speaker. 
More serious, and recognized as such by the participants in 
the final discussion, is the striking lack of communication, 
of common language, common assumptions, common aims 
among the disciplines represented and the scientists repre- 
senting them, while there appears to be in many instances, a 
good deal of ego-involvement in one’s own discipline, which 
should be protected against trespassers. No issue, among the 
many raised, is fully discussed, and the topical problems of 
Hsu’s paper are hardly dealt with. The inescapable moral 
of the volume seems to be recognized by the editor and by 
the participants: a common basis of understanding in the 
social sciences will not be forged by three-day conferences. 
If the consequences of this recognition will find implementa- 
tion, conferences and volumes such as this one will have served 
their purpose. 

—Erika E. BourcuIcnon, 
The Ohio State University 


They Went Wrong, by Croswell Bowen, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, 1954 pp. 264, $3.50. 


The application of anthropology and anthropologists to 
problems of crime and delinquency has been notable chiefly 
for its lack. Lombroso, Hooton, and Sheldon have con- 
cerned themselves with such problems from the vantage 
point of the physical anthropologist and have advanced large- 
ly rejected theories about the “stigmata of degeneration,” 
and “biological inferiority.” Malinowski wrote on crime 
among the Trobriand Islanders, prefacing his monograph by 
pointing out the scanty and inadequate attention given to 
this field by contemporary anthropologists. Earlier workers 
such as Maine, Bachofen, and Hartland were interested in 
primitive law, but, by and large, this is a relatively neglected 
field in anthropology today. The field has been take over 
by sociologists, social psychologists, criminologists and penolo- 
gists. 

One other profession with a noteworthy claim to inter- 
est in this field is that of journalism. The book under review 
is an outstanding example of the basis for that claim. Six 
criminal case histories are presented in a literary style repre- 
sentative of the best standards of reportage. Each case clearly 
elucidates the essentially social nature of crime. Deviation 
from custom and tradition defines the crime in each instance. 
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The etiological significance of social factors is carefully 
described. 

In sum, the stories argue powerfully for social control 
and social engineering of the higest order. Such efforts as are 
currently going forward along these lines rarely use the skills 
of the anthropologist. In order to correct this state of affairs, 
the anthropologist will have to take responsibility for some 
reaching out. This book is, therefore, recommended not as a 
source of diversion (although it admirably fills that bill) 
but as a stimulus to greater concern on the part of anthro- 
pologists with the vast social problem of crime and de- 
linquency. 


The Learner in Education for the Professions, As Seen in 
Education for Social Work, by Charlotte Towle, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1954, pp. XXV and 432, $7.50. 


Learning Through Supervision, by Annette Garrett, Smith 
College Studies in Social Work, Northampton, Mass., 1954, 
pp. IV and 109, $2.00. 


Out of their rich and extensive experience, two noted social 
work educators have set forth their views about learning and 
teaching in the field of social work. Miss Towle has explicitly 
aimed her work at all professional education, while Miss 
Garrett has more specifically delimited her purpose to an 
examination of social work education, particularly the use of 
supervised field work. Nevertheless, despite this apparent 
difference in goal, both works may be perceived as holding 
up social work education as a model—not to be emulated— 
but, rather, to be examined in order to factor out principles 
of learning and teaching which are applicable in preparation 
for the practice of any profession. 

In Miss Towle’s book, these general principles are dealt 
with in Part I, which contains seven chapters on matters of 
concern to all professions. She covers such topics as objectives 
of professional education, learning and teaching principles, 
personality development, and student selection. Her insights 
are applicable to all professional education, including that of 
anthropologists. The point of view advanced is quite different 
from that which more traditionally applies in the education 
of anthropologists and other professionals, in that it is heavily 
influenced by psychoanalytic teachings. This is generally re- 
flected in the terminology of the book. It is more particularly 
exemplified by the statement that “professional education is a 
re-education process more akin to therapy than to academic 
teaching, as practised at the college level.” (pp. 126-7). 
Some educators who tend to stress the mastery of content by 
their students will undoubtedly take exception to this view, 
but they cannot help but find it extremely provocative. 


Part II of the book concentrates on the teaching of social 
casework in the classroom and this is of somewhat lesser 
interest to non-social workers. However, there are some 
points made which are generally applicable. For example, 
Miss Towle’s careful description of the process for inducting 
a new teacher and her discussion of evaluating and examin- 
ing students both offer ideas and methods which can be 
adaptively utilized in all professional education. 


Mention has already been made of the book’s psycho- 


analytic language, which some readers may find to be a 
limitation. Other terminological objections may be raised to 
the use of such words as “totalizes,” “unfree,” and “re- 
countal.” These are minor detractions, however, from a work 
which has considerable merit. 


The aspect of social work education which has been de- 
signedly omitted from Miss: Towle’s book is ably covered 
by Miss Garrett, making the two works excellent companion 
pieces. Miss Garrett has concerned herself with learning 
social work through field work practice, which is perhaps the 
most highly developed aspect of social work education. The 
acquisition of knowledge and skill through practical applica- 
tion under supervision, is, of course, not unique to social work. 
Other professions have used this form of education under 
such terms as practicum, interneship, residency, articling, 
control, etc. In some situations, this practical experience 
follows academic work; in others, the two forms of educa- 
tion are offered concurrently. Regardless of whether they are 
sequential or concurrent, however, all educational systems 
using these two types of learning opportunities must face the 
problem of their integration into a meaningful whole. 


While this integration is ultimately the responsibility of 
the student, the educational institution must facilitate it 
through effective liaison between the source of classroom 
instruction and the source of field work experience. Miss 
Garrett pays particular attention to this problem, describing 
with helpful illustrations some of the communication devices 
which may be used. She also describes with equally useful 
illustrations the rhythm of the student’s learning without 
sacrificing the significance which must be attached to each 
student’s unique patterns. The experience of one student 
throughout her two years of graduate education is described 
in some detail. The resulting protocol is a most unusual 
document in the literature of professional education. It will 
bear a good deal of thoughtful analysis, even beyond that 
offered by Miss Garrett. In fact, one would have wished 
her analysis to be somewhat more extensive, in terms of in- 
ducing conclusions and principles. This is, actually, the one 
limitation of this work. No synthesis is offered at the end, 
and the book just trails off with a description of a particular 
pattern for field work, developed by the Smith College School 
for Social Work. While this is very interesting, it would 
have enhanced the value of the book far more if some defini- 
tive conclusions were offered. 

These two volumes typify the high degree of self-conscious- 
ness which has characterized social work in respect to its edu- 
cational processes. This is in marked contrast to the field of 
anthropology where the literature only rarely is concerned 
with the professional preparation of anthropologists. Since 
the kind of persons selected and the kind of education they 
receive is of great moment to any profession, this is a matter 
which merits the very best thinking that can be mustered. 
Certain generic aspects of professional education can be con- 
sidered without regard to the specific field. Miss Towle’s 
book amply demonstrates the value of such inter-professional 
co-operation. Special aspects of professional education, unique 
to each discipline, must be worked out and worked on by that 
discipline. Both tasks can proceed simultaneously and these 
two pieces of work may well be used as potent stimuli. 
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Society—Democracy—and the Group, by Alan F. Klein, 
Woman’s Press, New York, 1953, pp. XVI and 341, $4.00. 


Group Work, Foundations and Frontiers, edited by Har- 
leigh B. Trecker, Whiteside, Inc., New York, 1955, pp. XII 
and 418, $4.75. 


Adult Education and Group Work, by Louis Lowy, White- 
side, Inc., New York, 1955, pp. 224, $4.00. 


Following social casework, and preceding community or- 
ganization, social group work was one of the three social 
work processes to emerge. The rapidly expanding literature 
of social group work is usefully augmented by these three 
books. Each of them delineates and describes this particular 
social work process which is devoted to aiding people to grow 
in relationship to one another through group activities. Be- 
cause social group work is primarily concerned with leisure- 
time activities and because recipients of this service are not 
necessarily people in trouble, social group work is perhaps 
more widely known and better accepted than either social 
casework or community organization. Most people know 
about Y’s, Scouts, camps, boys’ clubs, community centers, 
recreational agencies, settlement houses and similar organiza- 
tions, although they may not know that a professional process 
—social group work—is being utilized by these organizations. 
This is an applied process, resting increasingly on foundations 
in the social sciences, particularly psychology, social psychol- 
ogy, sociology and group dynamics. Anthropology is also 
making its contribution, as is particularly evidenced by Klein’s 
book. 

Despite its unnecessarily pretentious title, Society—De- 
mocracy—and the Group is a very down-to-earth exposition 
of social group work and the application to it of anthro- 
pology’s key contribution—the concept of culture. Two ex- 
cellent chapters, making up one of the book’s three parts, are 
devoted to an analysis of culture and social group work. 
These chapters provide a fine illustration of how a practi- 
tioner can use knowledge from a background science, and 
they represent a helpful model to other applied fields. The 
remainder of the book will be of lesser interest to those not 
engaged in social group work, since it is very practically 
oriented to the practice of social group work. There are 
chapters on home visiting, committees, delegate councils, mass 
activities and citizenship education, offering many concrete 
suggestions and dealing with very specific minutiae of the 
social group worker’s daily job. Those who are practitioners 
in the fields of recreation and informal education will un- 
doubtedly find this material quite valuable. But a far wider 
readership should study the chapters on culture and social 
group work. 

The discussion of culture and social group work by the 
same author is the subject of one of the papers in the inter- 
esting collection edited by Trecker. These papers have been 
taken chiefly from The Group, a quarterly journal issued by 
the American Association of Group Workers. The issues 
from 1939 to 1954 have been culled and 30 articles have 
been brought together in this book. The articles are pre- 
sented in 12 chapters under the headings of democratic 
values, group work objectives, individual and group behavior, 


group work supervision, refining the group work process, 
professional developments and group work in relation to 
case work, recreation, different age groups, specialized set- 
tings, social action and the community. These topics are of 
interest primarily to social group workers and this may, 
indeed, be said of the entire book. However, Part II of the 
book, comprising some 35 pages, represents a novel and 
unusual effort to peer into the future. As a technique for 
concentrating attention on professional problems and direct- 
ing effort towards their solution, the approach of the editor 
warrants consideration by other disciplines. A questionnaire 
was sent to 42 leading social group workers, asking them to 
identify an “agenda for the future,” based on their under- 
standing of significant social, economic, and political trends. 
The material was ably summarized and organized by the 
editor. The trends which are listed need to be understoed 
by all of us, not only social group workers. They are: 


“1, The problem of world insecurity and tension. 
2. The rise of fear and the struggle to control the minds 
of citizens. 
3. The growth of population. 
4. The mobility of population. 
5. Technological changes and their impact on modern 
life. 
6. The Supreme Court decision outlawing segregation 
in the public schools and its meaning for intercultural 
group work,” 


Given these trends, Trecker uses them as a backdrop 
against which he sets forth 15 areas which go to make up 
the agenda items for future attention. 

This book offers both a retrospective and a prospective view 
of social group work, thus fulfilling the promise of its title 
in examining both the foundations and the frontiers of this 
field. 

While both Trecker and Klein are engaged in social work 
education, the author of Adult Education and Group W ork, 
Lowy, is a social group work practitioner. He is par- 
ticularly interested in how social group work can be used 
to provide educational experiences for adults in their leisure 
time. To demonstrate the applicability of social group work 
in adult education, Lowy has produced a case-book, giving 
four illustrations. Three deal with educational programs 
addressed to particular age groups: young adults, parents 
and older adults. The fourth example has to do with the 
development of a general adult education program under 
the auspices of the community center. The illustrations are 
well documented and carefully analyzed. From each one, 
the author draws a number of conclusions which he sum- 
marizes in his final chapter in the form of 13 principles. They 
will provide useful guides to action on the part of adult 
educators. 

Social scientists have long been interested in the study of 
groups. Much of the experimental work done has been highly 
imaginative. These three books demonstrate how this imagi- 
native and creative work can be combined and translated from 
knowledge about groups into the actual service of groups. 


—Morton I. TEIcHER, 
University of Toronto 
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